


For Double-Duty in 
WATER WELL CASING 











@ Corrosion attacks water well casing two ways: Outside from 


the soil, inside from the water—and Byers Wrought Iron does 





double duty in resisting both attacks. 


Much evidence in the form of wrought iron service records 





is available. Many an old water well cased with wrought iron 











is still in service today. Experienced drillers who have used 


wrought iron for years recommend it above all other casing, 





for it not only resists corrosion, but also makes up easily into 
permanentiy tight joints regardless of size. 

Illustrated is the water well being cased with Byers Wrought 
Iron at the Houston Roundhouse of the Houston Belt and 
Terminal Railway. 

When it comes to water well casing, remember that the use 
of Byers Wrought Iron will free you from premature replace- 
ments and assure you of an uncontaminated flow of water, 
for even a small rust hole that permits seepage of surface 
waters is a real, though hidden, danger. Specify Byers 
Wrought lron—a railroad standby for over seventy years. 

If you wish specific information, we will be glad to prepare 
a special report on the use of “Wrought Iron in Water Well 

Casing.” Get in touch with our nearest Division 
Office or write our Engineering Service Department 
in Pittsburgh. A. M. Byers Company. Established 
1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, 


San Francisco. 


BYERS GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
Tubular and Flat Rolled Products 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 
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Build up Frogs 








HE replacement of open hearth frogs can 
be forestalled by building up the frogs 
by oxy-acetylene welding before wear has 


progressed too far. 

Oxweld procedures for this repair include 
step-by-step organization of the work for speed, 
efficiency and economy. The metal deposit 
from the specially developed welding rod used 
gives a wearing surface that resists the impact 
and abrasion of continuous, heavy traffic. 


The economy of this welding operation is 


before WEAR 


ruins them 


WORN FROG POINTS AND WING 
RAILS, visible under the straightedge, can be 
“= | economically repaired by welding. 


FROGS BUILT UP BY THE OXY-ACETY- 
LENE PROCESS under Oxweld procedures 
resist the pound and wear of heavy traffic. 


weld procedures. These procedures cover the 
entire field of application of the oxy-acetylene 
process in maintenance-of-way work. 

Oxweld contract customers will find it an 
aid to profitable railroad operation to avail 
themselves of the full benefits of Oxweld 
Railroad Service. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


New York: uc Chicago: 
Carbide and Carbon Building Carbide and Carbon Building 
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PERATING men need not be reminded 
of the delays to main line traffc, under 
time-table and train-order operation, as a re- 
sult of terminal or yard difficulties. They 
know how frequently a freight train, about 
ready to depart and already having had train 
orders issued to it, is delayed by last minute 
changes in the makeup. Such delays are 
extremely uncertain and frequently cause 
long delays to main line traffic because of 
the inability of the dispatcher to annul the 
orders and issue new ones. » » » » 


An installation of ‘‘Union’’ Centralized Traf- 
fic Control, under which train operation is 
by signal indication without superiority of 
trains, will eliminate such delays! » » » 
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The Week at a Glanee 


CARLOADINGS: In the October 23 
week carloadings totaled 773 thousand, 
down 5.3 per cent under last year. 
e 
RATE INCREASES: The member 
roads of the A.A.R. voted last week to see 
increases of approximately 15 per cent in 
freight rates, with some gxceptions, and 
the Eastern roads want to make a 25 per 
cent hike in coach fares—the total change 
being expected to bring in approximately 
$500,000,000 of increased revenues. 
Ls 

BUSINESS AND RATES: Can indus- 
try afford a 15-per cent increase in freight 
rates?—is the subject of the leading edi- 
torial in this issue. It is pointed out that 
such an increase in freight rates is equiva- 
lent only to about a 1 per cent increase in 
commodity prices; and freight charges are 
asmaller proportion of the price of com- 
modities at destination now than was the 
case in 1930. The effect of the rate in- 
crease on business, in short, should be neg- 
ligible, whereas an increase in railway earn- 
ings will be of great benefit to all—more 
employment, more business for manufac- 


turers. 
® 


PAC. ELEC. STRIKE THREAT: 
The President on November 1 appointed 
an emergency “fact finding” board to in- 
tervene in the dispute between the Pacific 
Electric and some of its employees who 
are members of the B. of R. T. and who 
threaten to go on strike. Professor I. L. 
Sharfman of the University of Michigan 
heads the “fact finders.” 

a 
DEPRECIATION RATES: The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued or- 
ders prescribing equipment depreciation 
percentages for 11 roads, including the 
Santa Fe and the P. & L. E. The com- 
posite rate for the former company is 3.77 
and for the latter 3.66 (rates for Diesel 
engines and stainless steel cars are higher 
than the composite average). 

e 
NET DOWN 15%: Net railway operat- 
ing income in September was down 15.4 
per cent under the same month last year. 
Increased costs of operation were to blame, 
these having risen 5.7 per cent, while gross 
revenues rose only 1.7 per cent. And, of 
course, these figures do not include the 
wage hike granted to train and engine 
service employees, effective October 1. No 
wonder the roads have had to lay off men 
—and those laid off can give credit for 
what has happened to them to the well- 
paid union officers whose salaries they 
help to pay. 

e 
RRS AND RECOVERY: The utili- 
tes, in their campaign against restriction 
by government, have secured acceptance in 
oficial Washington of their claim that— 
given a “break” which would restore their 
tredit—they would spend a billion dollars 
ayear in expansion and improvements, thus 
Promoting employment and prosperity. But 


last week in Chicago Chairman Jesse H. 
Jones of the R.F.C. also made the same 
claim for the railroads—i.e., that the roads 
would spend a billion for improvements in 
1938 if they could find the money. Chair- 
man Jones, however, says it is largely up 
to the railroads, rather than to the gov- 
ernment, to restore railroad credit; and 
that they can do it by wholesale consoli- 
dation of all the railroads into 9 or 10 
great systems. 
& 


JIM CROW CONGRESSMAN: Con- 
gressman Mitchell of Chicago, a gentleman 
of color, will have a hearing before I.C.C. 
Examiner Disque at Chicago on Decem- 
ber 10 on his complaint against the Illinois 
Central, the Rock Island and the Pullman 
Company for being forced to ride a “Jim 
Crow” car in Arkansas despite the fact 
that he held a first class ticket. 


ANTHRACITE RATES: In exceptions 
filed to a proposed report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Commission reducing rates on an- 
thracite, in which the I.C.C. order reduc- 
ing passenger fares is used as a precedent, 
the hard coal carriers, while contending 
that the passenger fare order was ultra 
vires, nevertheless present a well-reasoned 
argument supporting the conclusion that, 
while passenger fare reductions may re- 
sult in increased revenues, it does not fol- 
low that freight rate reductions would 
have the same effect. This argument— 
timely in view of proposed increases in 
both rates and fares—is summarized in a 
news article herein. 
a 


DEFENDS M. & ST. L.: The dismem- 
berment of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
and its partition among its important con- 
necting lines will not be permitted if the 
I.C.C. follows the advice of Assistant Di- 
rector Boles of its Bureau of Finance, 
whose views on this solution to M. & St. L. 
difficulties (proposed by Chairman Jones 
of the R.F.C.) are outlined in an article 
elsewhere in this issue. 


DIESEL BIRTHDAY: General Motors 
at a luncheon in New York on October 28 
celebrated the fortieth anniversary of the 
Diesel engine—and emphasis was laid on 
its application to railway service. Spokes- 
man for the railroads on this subject was 
Ralph Budd, president of the Burlington, 
and his observations, as well as those of 
other speakers, are reported herein. 


STOKER ARGUMENT: Automatic 
stokers are not safety devices—in fact 
hand-fired locomotives are safer. Such is 
the contention of the railroads in their 
brief of exceptions to the proposed report 
of Examiner King of the I.C.C. which 
would require the wholesale installation of 
these devices, purportedly in the interests 
of safety. The B. of L. E. and the B. of 
L. F. & E., by contrast, endorse King’s 
recommendations “as far as they go.” 





BILLION LOST TO TRUCKS: 
Freight traffic lost by the railroads to com- 
peting transport agencies in 1936 totaled 
196 million tons and represented a reve- 
nue loss to the rail carriers of from 600 
millions to a billion dollars, according to a 
study by the I.C.C. Bureau of Statistics 
and which will be presented in summary 
in an early issue of Railway Age. 


& 
LAKE COAL DEMURRAGE: An 
I.C.C. examiner recommends that nine 


railroads be found to have violated the 
Interstate Commerce Act and the Elkins 
Act in their handling of demurrage on 
lake coal for transshipment. 


& 
10,000 COOL CARS: Nearly 10,000 


air-conditioned cars, owned by the railroads 
and the Pullman Company, were in opera- 
tion on October 1 and in the first nine 
months of the year 1,784 cars had air- 
conditioning equipment installed. 


EQUIPMENT MONEY 2%4%: Roads 
with good credit can still secure equipment 
money at remarkably low interest rates, 
despite the unfavorable turn of the mar- 
ket. The Burlington has sold an issue of 
$3,650,000 of 10-year 2% per cent equip- 
ment certificates at a premium which 
makes its average annual interest cost 2.445 
per cent. 
& 


WHAT CUSTOMERS THINE: To 
learn what the feeling is among business 
men of the railways’ high wage conces- 
sions and the rate increases necessary to 
compensate for them, Railway Age asked 
the opinions of editors of leading business 
publications and their replies are summar- 
ized herein. With few exceptions, the 
editors appear to believe that rate increases 
are justified; although many of them are 
critical of the extravagant demands of the 
labor organizations, holding the opinion 
that such overreaching will prove harmful 
to the railway industry and its employees 
as well. 


6 
PURCHASES UP IN AUGUST: Pur- 


chases by the railways from manufactur- 
ers in August were 34 per cent above those 
of August last year. An article in this 
issue analyzes the trends in railway pur- 
chasing, including tabular comparisons 
with last year. 

s 


BUSTED, BOOSTS PAY: Federal 
Judge Davis in St. Louis has “reluctantly” 
granted the Cotton Belt’s trustee the privi- 
lege of boosting train service wages, say- 
ing that these wage increases have 
“knocked into a cocked hat” plans for re- 
organization of bankrupt railroads. Inci- 
dentally, where save the railroads can one 
find an instance of a business which is re- 
quired to boost pay at a time when it is 
earning nothing for its owners and can’t 
even pay its creditors? 


30 
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Effects of a 15 Per Cent 
Advance in Freight Rates 


The most important question that will be raised re- 
garding the advance of 15 per cent in freight rates for 
which the railways have decided to ask will be what 
effect, if it is authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it will have upon general business and the 
public welfare. The public has shown that it does not 
care much about the condition and earning capacity 
of the railways excepting to the extent it can be shown 
that their condition and earning capacity affect the 
public through the service they can render, the employ- 
ment they can give and the buying they can do. Con- 
sequently, the question as to the effect that will be 
produced by a 15 per cent advance upon general busi- 
ness and the public welfare must be squarely faced and 
fully discussed. 

All the other industries of the country will have to 
pay directly whatever advance in rates is made and will 
pass it along to the public in prices to whatever extent 
they can. There can be no serious question that a sub- 
stantial advance will be allowed. It will be said by 
some, no doubt, that it will impose a new burden upon 
business and tend to retard its expansion. How much 
of a burden, then, would an advance of 15 per cent 
actually impose? 


Changes in Commodity Prices and Freight Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission issued in 
March, 1932, a study made by its Bureau of Statistics 
regarding the relationship that existed in 1930 between 
the freight revenues collected by the Class I -railroads 
and the value of all the various classes of commodities 
they transported in that year. This showed that on 
the average railway freight charges in 1930 were 6.77 
per cent of the average value of commodities at their 
destinations. They were, of course, higher percentages 
than this of the prices of cheap commodities, such as 
coal, and lower percentages of the prices of higher 
Priced commodities. Between 1930 and the summer of 
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1932, when the bottom of the depression was reached, 
there was no decline in average railway revenue per 
ton-mile, while there was an average decline of about 
26 per cent in wholesale commodity prices. . Therefore, 
at the bottom of the depression railway freight revenue 
was about 9 per cent of the value of the commodities 
transported by rail. When that relationship existed 
every advance of 1 per cent in average commodity 
prices was about equivalent to a general advance of 
11 per cent in freight charges. 

Since the summer of 1932 the average wholesale price 
of commodities has advanced 36% per cent. This has 
been equivalent in its effect upon what purchasers must 
pay for commodities to a 400 per cent advance in the 
average revenue per ton-mile that the railways were re- 
ceiving at the bottom of the depression. Obviously if it 
had been proposed in the summer of 1932 to advance 
railway freight rates 400 per cent there would have been 
an outcry that it would make impossible a revival of 
business. Evidently, however, the government and the 
managers of business did not believe an advance in 
wholesale prices equivalent to a 400 per cent advance 
in freight rates would prevent recovery, because the 
government has encouraged the advances in prices that 
have occurred and the managers of business liave made 
them. Meantime, average railway revenue per ton- 
mile has declined 12 per cent. 


15 Per Cent Advance in Rates Only 
Equal to 1 Per Cent Advance in Prices 


The resultant of the advances in prices and decline 
of freight charges that have occurred since the bottom 
of the depression five years ago is that on the average 
railway freight revenues are now slightly less than 6 
per cent of the value at destination of the commodities 
transported by rail. On the basis of this relationship, 
a general advance of 15 per cent in freight rates would 
be equivalent to a general advance of less than 1 


per 
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cent in commodity prices. Or, to state the matter 
otherwise, an advance of 15 per cent in freight rates 
would impose no burden whatever upon the consuming 
public, unless in order fully to offset it the other indus- 
tries of the country make an average advance of about 
1 per cent in their prices. 

As a matter of fact, there occur fluctuations in prices 
from month to month and almost from week to week, 
that increase or reduce the total amount that the public 
pays for them more than it would be affected by a 15 
per cent advance in railway freight rates even though 
the full advance in rates were passed along to the 
public in prices. The average advance in the wholesale 
prices of all commodities of 2.4 per cent between Jan- 
uary and April, 1937, increased their aggregate cost to 
the public two and one-half times as much as an ad- 
vance of 15 per cent in freight rates would amount to. 
The average advance in wholesale commodity prices of 
10 per cent between June, 1936, and June, 1937, cost 
the public about ten times as much as a 15 per cent 
advance in freight rates would have cost even if the 
entire advance in rates were passed along to the pub- 
lic in higher prices. 


The Really Important Matters Involved 


The direct effect upon general business and the pub- 
lic welfare that would be produced by an advance of 15 
per cent in freight rates may, therefore, be dismissed 
as almost negligible. Between 1930 and 1932 com- 
modity prices declined 26 per cent when there was no 
reduction of the revenue per ton-mile received by the 
railways for transporting them. Between 1932 and 
1937 commodity prices increased 36%4 per cent when 
there was a decline of 12 per cent in the average rev- 
enue per ton-mile received by the railways for trans- 
porting them. Plainly, because railway rates are such 
a small factor in commodity prices, the changes in 
railway rates that have been made with recent years 
have had almost no effect on commodity prices; and 
a general advance of 15 per cent in railway freight 
rates would have little or no effect upon them. 

The really important questions raised by the pro- 
posed advance in freight rates are quite different. As 
a result of the great economic changes that have oc- 
curred since 1929, and especially since the bottom of 
the depression in 1932, the balance between other in- 
dustries, on the one hand, and the great railway indus- 
try, on the other hand, has been so completely dis- 
rupted that, while a 15 per cent advance in freight 
rates would have hardly any effect upon the general 
level of prices, it has become absolutely necessary in 
order to remedy the present railway situation, a con- 
tinuance of which for many months would be most 
inimical to general business and the public welfare. 

As has been shown heretofore in these columns, the 
recent recession of business and the increases in the 
prices, wages and taxes the railways must pay has 
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reduced the net operating income the railways are now 
earning to a lower annual basis than in any year of the 
depression excepting 1932. Their net operating income 
must be increased if there is not to occur a railroad 
disaster that would be most inimical to general busi- 
ness and the public; and the needed increase in their 
net operating income can be secured only by an early 
and substantial advance in rates. 


Increased Railway Buying Imperatively Needed 


This increase in their net operating income is im- 
peratively required principally to enable them to revive 
and increase their purchases of equipment and materials. 
In 1930 the railways had 56,582 locomotives and 2,276,- 
867 freight cars. Although there was a relatively large 
increase in their buying of equipment last year the 
number of locomotives they owned declined in 1936 to 
45,146; and the number of freight cars they owned to 
1,758,192. Because of this decline in their equipment 
they narrowly escaped having a serious “car shortage” 
in the fall of 1936. They continued during the first 
two-thirds of 1937 to acquire larger amounts of equip- 
ment than in dny year since 1930. But the old equip- 
ment was still wearing out and being scrapped faster 
than new equipment was being acquired. In the first 
eight months of 1937 they placed in service 526 loco- 
motives and retired 925, a decline in the number owned 
of 399. They placed in service 58,510 freight cars and 
retired 72,244, causing a decline in the total number of 
13,734. In consequence they now have almost 12,000 
fewer locomotives, or 21 per cent less, and about 550,- 
000 fewer freight cars, or 24 per cent less, than in 1930. 

If the 15 per cent increase in freight loadings that 
occurred in the first five months of 1937 had not been 
followed, owing to the recession of general business, 
by a decline of about 5 per cent in freight loadings in 
October, the railroads this fall would have been unable 
to handle all the traffic offered to them. There is no 
reason for believing that the recent recession of busi- 
ness is the beginning of another major depression. On 
the contrary, there is good reason for believing that 
within a year another expansion of general business will 
commence. The decline in the amount of railroad 
equipment that has continued, and the general deteriora- 
tion of railway properties that has now again begun, 
must be stopped if the railroads are not to get into a 
condition that will disable them from adequately en- 
larging their capacity and improving their service. 


Railway Buying of $500,000,000 a Year Involved 


If the railways did not need largely to increase their 
buying of equipment and materials in order to put 
themselves in a condition adequately and satisfac- 
torily to serve the producing, shipping and traveling 
public there would be little point to emphasizing the 
beneficial effects upon general business that would be 
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produced by a large increase in their buying. As their 
future ability to render service imperatively demands 
an early and very large increase in their buying, the 
effects that this would produce upon general business 
constitutes an argument for an advance in their rates, 
and consequent increase in the net operating income, 
of vital pertinency and potency. Their buying of 
equipment and materials from the manufacturing in- 
dustry decreased from about $1,500,000,000 annually in 
the pre-depression years to an average of about $270,- 
000,000 in 1932 and 1933. Because of their needs and 
of what the increase in their net operating income en- 
abled them to do, they increased their purchases from 
manufacturers to about $760,000,000 in 1936. 

The further increase in their purchases that occurred 
in the first eight months in 1937 is shown in some detail 
in an article published elsewhere in this issue of the 
Railway Age. They were $448,954,000 in the first 
eight months of 1936 and $617,520,000 in the first eight 
months of 1937, a gain of 34 per cent. As the figures 
published elsewhere show, however, the bulk of this 
increase occurred in the first four months of the year, 
when the gain was from $198,540,000 to $346,032,000, 
or 74 per cent. In the next four months it was only 
from $250,414,000 to $271,488,000, or 8 per cent. It 
is encouraging that, while there were declines in May 
and June, there were increases in July and August in 
spite of the recession of business that was occurring in 
these months. As long as it was possible the railways 
were increasing their buying in an effort to meet the 
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needs of the public for transportation. But years of 
experience have demonstrated that over substantial 
periods their buying of equipment and materials is de- 
termined, not by their needs, but by their ability to 
buy; and their ability to buy is determined by the 
amount of net operating income that they earn. There- 
fore, whether there will be a continuance and adequate 
increase of their buying and of its beneficial effects 
upon general business will be determined by how soon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission disposes of their 
case for an advance in rates and how large an advance 
it authorizes to be made. Experience indicates that a 
total advance in rates of $500,000,000 a year would 
make a difference of more than $500,000,000 a year in 
the amount of buying from the manufacturing industry 
that the railways would do. 

Only a few months elapsed between the filing of the 
petition of the railways for and the granting by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of much larger ad- 
vances in rates in 1920 than that now being sought. 
The advances then authorized ranged from 25 to 40 
per cent. The present emergency is as real as that 
which existed in 1920 and, like the one in 1920, has 
been caused mainly by advances in prices and wages. 
It is to be hoped that, as then, the business interests 
of the country will support, rather than oppose, ad- 
vances in rates which now, as then, are imperatively 
needed, and that the hearings and decision in the pres- 
ent case will be expedited as much as practicable, as 
they were in the case in 1920. 





The position of traditional liberalism has been, 
in general, that the government should define the 
reciprocal rights and duties of individuals, should 
supply a framework of law and order, and should 
allow private individuals the utmost freedom of 
initiative and action within that framework. 

The position of the “new liberals,” or the advo- 
cates of a planned economy, on the other hand, is 
that private must be superseded by public planning 
—or that, in any event, public planning must play 
om chief and private planning a subordinate 
role. ... 

We must not make the frequent but cardinal 
error of regarding the Hoover regime as one of 
laissez-faire. Though Mr. Hoover talked often of 
“rugged individualism,” his Administration moved 
steadily in the direction of governmental paternal- 
ism. .. . Under the New Deal the field of govern- 
mental controls has been enormously widened. . . . 

Supporters of the New Deal contend that the 
numerous new controls it has imposed have been 
necessary to prevent a return to what they describe 
as the chaotic conditions of unrestrained competi- 
tion and of the free market; to prevent the growth 
of burdensome surpluses of agricultural products, 





The Economic Issue in a Nutshell 


~-From an Article by Henry Hazlitt in the New York Times Magazine. 


and to assure a fair wage and decent working con- 
ditions for workers, and an orderly and balanced 
economic life. Opponents of the program reply 
that in its totality it undermines private initiative, 
straitjackets industry, reduces total production, 
paralyzes action because of the uncertainty regard- 
ing what the government may do next, and tends to 
create the very chaos it is designed to avert... . 

Traditional liberalism contends that, in a free 
market, it is the rise and fall of prices and profits 
which leads to increased production in this line 
and decreased production in that, and so achieves a 
balanced production of the thousands of different 
commodities that consumers demand. When the 
government intervenes through taxation or other- 
wise to reduce, on the one hand, the “excessive” 
profits of the more efficient producers or those in 
expanding lines of production, and, on the other 
hand, subsidizes the least efficient producers or con- 
tracting lines of effort, it is keeping labor and 
capital from flowing freely-out of fields where they 
are relatively wasteful and into fields where they 
are most productive. It is attempting, in short, to 
freeze the existing balance of industries against 
progress. ... 











The Diesel in Railroad Service 


Commemoration of Fortieth Anniversary of completion of 
successtul oil-burning Diesel engine 


Motors Corporation, was host at a luncheon at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, in New York, October 28, 

which commemorated the fortieth anniversary of the 
completion of the first successful oil-burning Diesel en- 
gine by the late Rudolph Diesel. The guests included 
railway executives, industrial leaders and financiers. Ad- 
dresses were made by Charles F. Kettering, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Research Laboratories 
Division of the General Motors Corporation; H. L. 
Hamilton, president of the Electro-Motive Corporation, 
and Ralph Budd, president of the Burlington Lines. 

Mr. Kettering, in his inimitable way, pointed out the 
fundamentals of Diesel-engine operation, and told of 
some of the difficulties which had to be overcome to 
make it applicable to railway service. Ralph Budd dis- 
cussed the performance of Diesel locomotives. Mr. 
Hamilton paid a high compliment to the railways for 
making such prompt use of the Diesel engine in locomo- 
tive service. He briefly sketched the development of 
the application of the internal combustion engine on the 
railways, starting with the McKeen motor cars on the 
Union Pacific, in 1905, and bringing it up-to-date with the 
latest Diesel applications to locomotives. He also pre- 
sented estimates of the potential savings of Diesel en- 
gines in railway service. 

Mr. Budd’s address and extracts from that of Mr. 
Hamilton follow: 
(fh) 


Bag : Ralph Budd's Address 


Surely there is in the account of Rudolph Diesel’s life 
and his tragic end; of his great invention and what has 
come of it, an exciting story. My remarks, nevertheless, 
wiil be confined, as far as possible, to simple facts, un- 
tinted by any glow of enthusiasm. I shall not debate 
whether it was or was not wise for the railroads to 
inaugurate the fast train schedules which they did, but 
shall speak of the performance of Diesel locomotives 
handling those trains. 

The most obvious question that suggests itself is why 
were railroads backward in adopting such an efficient 
machine as the Diesel engine. The answer is that they 
were not. Railways have known of the economy and 
rugged characteristics of Diesels from the first and 
have used them for many years in stationary plants. 
Diesel switching locomotives have been in process of 
perfection since about 1925. The new use. that in high- 
speed trains. began almost the very minute that the eneine 
was so modified as to be suitable for such service. That 
suitability came when the two-cycle principle and the 
strong new metal alloys reduced the Diesel’s weight from 
upwards of 150 lb. per horsepower to 21 Ib. 

The first of these lightweight engines I ever saw were 
the two which were at once an exhibit and also the 
power plant that operated the General Motors building 
at the Century of Progress in the summer of 1933. 
Many times we visited them and visualized one of them 
in the Burlington’s streamline train which was then being 
built. We had a great disappointment when information 
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came that the Winton people were being delayed in 
turning out our engine because they found it more 
difficult to cool on a train, than on the shore of Lake 
Michigan. There were, in fact, some weeks of delay 
because of this, but we were all delighted, and felt repaid 
for waiting, when in early 1934 the engine was pro- 
nounced satisfactory for installation. Soon thereafter, 
On April 7 to be exact, the train came out, and two 
days later on its trial trip between Philadelphia and 
Perkiomen Junction, made 104 miles an hour. This is 
how close on the heels of its readiness for high-speed 
train service the Diesel was put to work. 


Why the Diesel Was Introduced 


So far as Burlington is concerned, the original con- 
cept was primarily to provide an economical unit in a 
situation where some train had to be operated but earn- 
ings were insufficient for any profit. It was also hoped 
that the new unit would be more popular than the small 
steam trains or the gas-electric cars, of which many were 
and are in use. Under these circumstances, since a 
train had to be provided to accommodate the communi- 
ties along the route, the new train would be successful if 
it did no more than reduce the cost of operation. If it 
should also stimulate travel, it would be doubly success- 
ful. Only after the economy had been shown to meet 
expectations, and the increase in patronage to be even 
more important, was the streamlined Diesel-powered 
type of train assigned to longer and more important 
schedules. 

In the middle west several trains are being operated 
distances up to 1,000 miles daily, at an average upwards 
of 65 miles an hour. Most of them are Diesel powered. 
The Burlington operates four such trains of larger size, 
two between Chicago and the Twin-Cities and two be- 
tween Chicago and Denver. Four Diesel electric loco- 
motives maintain these schedules totaling 3,827 miles 
daily, an average of 959 miles for each locomotive every 
day. Eight Burlington Diesels have made on these 
four, and four shorter runs, a total of 3,504,617 miles. 
Tomorrow that total will be 5,903 more miles. I cite 
these figures to indicate the extent of our actual service 
experience. 


Fast Overall Schedules 


Diesels were chosen for these difficult schedules partly 
because they can make the fast time without running at 
excessive speeds. They do not have to stop enroute for 
fuel, water, and other attention as do conventional trains. 
Their tractive force is applied through electric motors, 
that is, by rotating rather than reciprocating movement, 
and for that reason they are easy on track. They weigh 
much less also. Including fuel and water, load that has 
to be transported in the locomotive itself is redu ed by 
40 per cent or more. On the*Chicago-Denver /' yhyrs 
that means eliminating 300,000 ton-miles daily. Further. 
as regards uniform speed, one of these trains on ¢ <hou- 
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sand-mile run stands still for servicing en route about 40 
minutes less than a conventional train. 

The importance of this is illustrated by the fact that 
if the eastbound Denver Zephyr, which uses 15 hours 38 
minutes to Chicago, is delayed 40 minutes, its average 
speed for the 1,039 miles, in order to arrive on time, will 
be increased from 66.5 to 69.5 miles an hour. As a 
consequence the top speed would have to be about 100 
miles an hour instead of about 90. The objective is to 
make a very fast over-all schedule with the slowest 
possible maximum. A seeming paradox, but obviously 
the most nearly perfect performance is when the highest 
speed is kept down as nearly as possible to the average. 
Occasional bursts of speed are made up to 110 miles an 
hour or more, but generally that is not necessary with 
Diesel powered trains on present schedules. 


Cost of Maintenance 


‘The cost per train mile for locomotive maintenance, 
locomotive fuel and lubricating oil on the four smaller 
Zephyrs (3 and 4 cars each) has been an average of 
4.84 cents. The cost per locomotive mile for steam drawn 
trains of the same carrying capacity had been 28.98 cents, 
but these, of course, were not new steam locomotives and 
their schedules were much less exacting. For the larger 
trains comparisons are even more difficult because we 
have no similar steam schedules, but the cost of loco- 
motive maintenance, locomotive fuel and lubricating oil 
for the Diesel locomotive with: six trailing cars has been 
11.9 cents, while that for the Diesel locomotive with ten 
trailing cars has been 18.4 cents. These are actual cost 
figures. The Diesels are so new that general repairs have 
not been necessary as yet. These will add about three 
cents to the ultimate cost per mile. 

The first cost of a Diesel, of course, is much more than 
that of a steam locomotive of corresponding power, but 
it seems conservative to say that one Diesel can make as 
many service miles, year in and year out, as two steam 
locomotives, where the schedules present that oppor- 
tunity. By this I mean that on the runs between Chicago 
and Denver and between Chicago and the Twin-Cities, 
for example, where 1,039 miles and 882 miles are made 
each 24 hours respectively, I think the average is at least 
twice what could be expected from steam locomotives of 
existing types. In other situations, where the entire 
daily trip covers 600 miles or less, the opportunity is 
lacking to make the longer mileage. 

The extent to which an engine can carry out its assign- 
ment is of great importance. Expressing this as “per- 
cent of availability” our Diesel showing is approximately 
95, as against approximately 70 for all locomotives, and 
the “on time” performance has been 96 per cent perfect. 
The high degree of availability of the Diesel is due 
largely to the fact that it does not require “back-shop- 
ping” in the ordinary sense. Moving parts, which con- 
sist chiefly of wheels, pistons, cylinder liners, rods and 
shafts, may be replaced on mileage schedules and re- 
moved one at a time before excessive wear or failure. 
In this way, most of the work can be done currently 
during the lay-over periods. 

Major jobs, such as changing a crank shaft, will re- 
quire perhaps a week in the shop, but careful calibration 
after more than a year of service on three of our Diesel 
eigines indicates that crank shafts will not need to be 
changed oftener than about once every million miles; 
even in the most severe service, that of the Denver 


' Zephyr, this would be about every two and a half years. 


We now have sufficient experience to know approxi- 
mately the proper schedule for cylinder liners, pistons, 
crank shafts, wheels, etc., and there seems to be no rea- 
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son why the high availability should not be continued 
permanently, and costs gradually reduced. As for the 
engine frame, experience has demonstrated that it lasts 
indefinitely in the stationary Diesel, and there is every 
indication that the new alloys, which have made the frame 
lighter but even stronger, will be as sturdy and permanent 
as the material in the older type engines. 


Diesel in Switching Service 


There are about thirty Diesel locomotives now doing 
daily duty in high-speed train service and a much larger 
number—perhaps 230—are engaged in switching. In 
some respects the latter requirements are the exact 
opposite of those in streamline trains—slow heavy move- 
ments versus fast Zephyrs—but one characteristic is com- 
mon; it is the continuity of use. The selection of Diesels 
for switching service has been at those places where they 
can be used almost 24 hours a day. The investment cost 
per service hour thus is reduced to a parity with, or pos- 
sibly below, that for steam. Readiness to serve, quick 
starting, and an unobstructed view in switching service 
are valuable features. The first Diesel switcher in my 
experience was purchased in 1926 for use in the Minne- 
apolis milling district. It is a far call from that machine 
to the present Diesel, but the essential elements are the 
same. The first year it was out of service about a third 
of the time because of so-called “bugs” that developed 
with use. -They did not represent inherent defects, and 
since they were removed, the locomotive has been giving 
an excellent account of itself, still working regularly 
three shifts a day. 

It is something entirely new for a railroad to be able 
to order a half dozen switch engines and have them 
delivered within a week just as one might purchase so 
many highway trucks, but that has been our experience 
and the experience of other roads since the Electro- 
Motive plant has been going at La Grange. A unique 
feature of. operations in our Western Avenue yard at 
Chicago is that with normal business, the entire yard is 
handled with a fleet of Diesels. Incidental costs such as 
maintenance of roundhouse, turntable, water, and fuel 
station facilities are entirely avoided. According to the 
Association of American Railroads the railroads’ water 
bill is $50,000,000 a year. The Diesel of course mini- 
mizes this. These switchers work practically continu- 
ously, and I mean this literally. They have to take water 
and fuel once in four days. Our experience has been 
with two sizes, the so-called 600 horsepower and the 900 
horsepower, both of which, incidentally, develop tractive 
effort greatly in excess of the indicated ratings. Their 
small dimensions completely belie their potency. 

Switching units represent about one-fifth of the 45,000 
locomotives on American railways, passenger units an- 
other fifth; the other three-fifths are road freight loco- 
motives. In the last mentioned class there is no actual 
experience with Diesels to relate. Except for some trans- 
fers between terminals located a few miles apart, line 
haul has been performed with steam locomotives. 


What of the Future 


What of the future! The modern steam locomotive 
reflects fully the benefits of research and applied science. 
It is a much more efficient machine for handling fast 
heavy trains than it was only a few years ago, and 
doubtless it will continue to improve. The use of new 
metal alloys greatly reduced the weight of reciprocating 
parts and hence the “pound” on track; better lubrication 
and larger tenders make for longer runs. It may be 
found desirable to use steam turbines on locomotives. 
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The use of Diesels in switch service may be termed a 
“natural ;” their advantages in road haul is by no means 
so obvious. But we have become so accustomed to hav- 
ing progressive organizations like General Motors solve 
almost any problem to which their research and engineer- 
ing departments set their minds, that it would be fool- 
hardy to predict that Diesel locomotives will not invade 
every field of railroad transportation. The experience 
of the last five years should prepare us for almost any- 
thing and it seems safe to say that railroad motive power 
has entered upon a period of steady improvement, and 
whatever developments occur, the public will be the 
beneficiary. 


H. L. Hamilton’s Address 


Extracts from the address of H. L. Hamilton follow: 

Quite in keeping with the traditional alertness of the 
railroads to means of improving operations, the industry 
took early notice of the internal combustion engine and 
was interested in its potentialities at as early a date in 
the history of this engine as were any of our industries. 
The problem of applying the internal combustion engine 
to railway transportation, however, presented many more 
puzzles than the automobile, stationary or marine fields. 
Its success upon the rails consequently has been slower 
than in other fields. 

Had we been given simply the job of substituting 
Diesel for steam in the regular service which steam was 
giving at the time, it would have been a full-sized job. 
But, when we undertook to create the motive power for 
an entirely new class of high-speed service, the job really 
became “colossal.” All of us who were collaborating 
soon found that many new problems had been created ; 
that there were a lot of things which worked well in the 
laboratories or on the test floors that did not do so well 
when we got them in actual operation. For instance, no 
one ever before had subjected axles, wheels and brakes 
to hundred-mile-an-hour strains. Wheels spinning at 
nine hundred to a thousand revolutions a minute are 
something quite different from wheels spinning at five 
to six hundred per minute. We tackled these inevitable 
problems as they came up and can point to the high 
availability of Diesel power as the answer to the query 
whether we have met them successfully. 

Few persons realize the growth of Diesel service on 
the main lines. Figures from the railroads using Gen- 
eral Motors Diesel power in high-speed passenger serv- 
ice show these trains travel a combined average of 19,420 
miles a day, or in excess of seven million miles a year. 
Some of these locomotives have covered more than a half 
million miles without major overhaul. 


Diesel a “Natural” in Switching Service 


The Diesel locomotive in switching service, to use a 
familiar term, is a “natural” because of its astonishing 
economy, greater initial starting effort, high availability, 
superior flexibility, greater safety and work output. The 
same observations hold true in high-speed passenger 
service but figures for exact comparison with steam lo- 
comotives in comparable service are not available, main- 
ly for the reason that there are no steam locomotives in 
comparable service. No steam locomotive in all history 
has ever been called on to make, month after month, 
better than a thousand-mile run every day at schedule 
speeds of more than 60 miles an hour. 

However, the Diesel switcher is assigned the same job 
that the steam locomotive is on, so there are reliable fig- 
ures upon the performance of both Diesel and steam in 
this service; let’s look at them for a moment. 
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In 1936, Class I railroads spent about $35,000,000 for 
fuel in switching service, exclusive of the cost of movy- 
ing the fuel to the point of usage and return of empties, 
Diesel switchers will normally reduce this expensé 75 
per cent. In ordinary switching service one tank car of 
fuel oil would cover as many service hours as 12 cars 
of coal. 

The railroads spent about $45,000,000 for repairing 
locomotives in switching service. Diesels will reduce 
this item approximately 50 per cent. They spent $16,- 
000,000 for enginehouse expenses caring for locomotives 
in switching service; this includes cleaning fires, han- 
dling ashes, cleaning grates, boiler washing and govern- 
ment inspections of firebox and boiler, etc. This service 
on Diesels is negligible. 

In 1936, these railroads spent $3,500,000 for water 
for switching locomotives. The Diesel practically elimi- 
nates this expense. 

In substituting Diesels for steam locomotives the cap- 
ital investment will be no higher, as three Diesels will 
normally cover as many hours of service as four steam. 

The Diesel switchers are normally available for not 
less than 8,000 hours or 330 twenty-four-hour days a 
year. Steam switchers are rarely available for more than 
6,000 hours a year. 

In 1936, Class I railroads worked 41 million switch- 
ing hours at a total cost of 276 million dollars. This 
operation involved the use of over 12,000 steam loco- 
motives with average age over 23 years, of which only 
8,000 were designed for switching service. This indi- 
cated that about 4,000 of these locomotives were of the 
road type and not effective for economical switching. 


Diesels Reduce Operating Expenses 


From quite complete studies, and our experience with 
Diesel power, we are convinced that were the Class I 
railroads to put 3,000 Diesel locomotives in switching 
service, this number of Diesels, or about 25 per cent of 
the present locomotive inventory, would cover approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the present switching hours, and 
effect a saving in operating expenses of $52,000,000 
yearly. This saving would be sufficient to liquidate the 
investment fully in Diesel locomotives within five years, 
and would permit the retirement, without replacement, 
of not less than 5,000 old and obsolete steamers with 
their current excessive operating cost, which would more 
than meet the cost of acquiring Diesels. 

But even this impressive saving does not reflect the 
full potential savings with Diesels. The full economy of 
Diesel operation will not become effective until Diesel 
completely supplants steam in a given engine district, 
thereby eliminating the supporting services of steam that 
are not needed for Diesel, such as coal docks, water sta- 
tions, track pans, water treating facilities. 

One railroad recently has completely Dieselized a2 
branch line with two locomotives. They relieved five 
steam locomotives, and their supporting services and ef- 
fected a liberal reduction in operating’ expense. 

Diesels have served materially to accelerate schedules 
everywhere. For instance they have shortened the time 
between Chicago and the Pacific Coast to 3934 hours 
from the previous low of 56 hours; and from Denver to 
Chicago from 26 to 16 hours. They have materially 
shortened the travel time between a dozen commercial 
centers of the South and Midwest. 


Over 600 motor rail cars are in service on the five trunk-line 
roads of France, according to the Railway Gazette (London). 
These cars cover a total route mileage of 140,000 kilometers 
(87.000 miles) daily. Mechanical transmission of power is 
utilized on the greater number of units. 
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vention of the American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association that appeared in the Railway 
Age of October 30, together with abstracts of four com- 
mittee reports, we present here excerpts of the four 
remaining committee reports and two papers that were 
included in the program. The papers, by C. E. Smith, 
vice-president-purchasing and stores, New York, New 
. Haven & Hartford, New Haven, Conn., and S. H. Os- 
borne, assistant to vice-president operation, Union Pacif- 
ic, Omaha, Neb., covered, respectively, the Relationship 
with the Purchasing and Stores Department, and Some 
Reasons Why Bridge and Building Men Are Injured. 
The committee reports embrace the following subjects: 
Meeting Today’s Demands for Water Service, The 
Maintenance of Movable Bridges, Current Practices in 
Building Timber Trestles, and Taking Up the Deferred 
Maintenance in Painting. 





SS rention of the A a running report of the con- 
















Smith Urges Co-operation 
with Purchasing Department 


The ability to furnish the right goods, according to 
C. E. Smith, vice-president-purchasing and stores, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, depends upon the pos- 
session of proper requisitions, proper specifications, 
proper inspection, reliable sources of supply, and proper 
handiing, and storage if necessary. Having the right 
amounts of materials available requires a careful survey 
of requirements and attention to the progress of the con- 
struction and maintenance programs. 

To secure the right price, he continued, the purchasing 
department must have the widest possible information on 
sources of supply and secure currently competitive bids 





















Bridge and Building Men 
Hold Busy Meeting 
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Reports on painting, trestles, 
movable bridges, and water 
service, and papers on acci- 
dent prevention and the re- 
lationship with the purchas- 
ing department contain val- 
uable information 


Part II 


to discover which companies, at particular times need or- 
ders most and are willing to make shipment at the lowest 
price. 

There is nothing quite so expensive as buying for quick 
shipment when insufficient time is allowed for the pur- 


chasing department to secure and canvass the necessary 
bids. 


Materials Expensive to Handle 


Addressing his remarks more specifically to his audi- 
ence, Mr. Smith said that proper co-operation between 
the bridge and building department and the purchasing 
and stores department, “will enable us to provide for 
your wants” without maintaining an unnecessarily large 
inventory in bridge and building materials. This is par- 
ticularly important because bridge and building materials 
are expensive to handle and store, and deteriorate rapidly 
in storage. Money should not be tied up unnecessarily in 
such materials. Impending price increases alone can 
justify the purchase and storage of surplus stock. 

The purchasing and stores department should provide 
what the bridge and building department wants unless it 
is clear that equal results can be secured by using other 
materials. No purchasing or stores department officer 
should arbitrarily make any substitution without consult- 
ing the bridge and building department, but the latter 
should be ready and willing to submerge its preferences 
when it is clear that substitutes will give as good results 
at less expense. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Smith said that bridge 
and building forces can serve themselves and their rail- 
roads by finding new ways of doing work so as to con- 
serve materials and offset the rapidly increasing costs 
from which the railroads are now suffering. “Work 
closely with your stores department,” he added, “and 
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you will be amply repaid with the kind of service you 
desire.” 


Osborne Discusses Accidents 
in Bridge and Building Work 


In presenting the subject of injuries to bridge and 
building men, S. H. Osborne, assistant to vice president 
operation, Union Pacific, grouped the basic causes of 
accidents under three headings, namely, failure of super- 
visory responsibility, lack of character and knowledge on 
the part of the foreman, and carelessness or thoughtless- 
ness of individual employees. Specific accidents and 
their causes were cited to drive home the precepts 
enunciated. 

Focusing his attention first on supervision, Mr. Os- 
borne declared that the primary requisite for safe prac- 
tice is the proper attitude of the supervisory officer. In 
addition to a thorough knowledge of safety rules, the 
supervisor must be observant and tactful, and must also 
possess the “intestinal fortitude” to correct violations 
when they come to his attention. A too common fault, 
he said, was the tendency to leave enforcement largely in 
the hands of the foreman. He declared also, that, con- 
trary to the opinions held in some quarters, strict observ- 
ance of safety rules does not reduce production. It in- 
creases production and reduces costs by stopping loss of 
time of men in a gang when a serious injury occurs; it 
also reduces claim payouts. In addition, the morale of 
employees is better when they see that the rules of safe 
practice are being carried out in full detail. 

Conscientious attention to duty also plays an important 
part. A supervisor must know the manner in which 
each of his foremen carries on his work, he said. He can 
get this information only by personal contact and ob- 
servation. ‘The more such contact he has, the better is 
his supervision and the better is his accident record. 

In Mr. Osborne’s opinion no attribute of the foreman 
has a greater influence on his success in accident preven- 
tion than his ability as a leader. A foreman who is 
assigned to work beyond his capacity is more liable to 
have trouble than one who has demonstrated his ability 
to cope with the task in hand. The strength of character 
to insist on observance of safe practices is a primary re- 
quirement. He must be made to realize also that many 
men do not think and that it is up to him not only to 
do their thinking for them, but to break them of bad 
habits. 

Following up this line of thought in discussing the 
shortcomings of the workmen, he said that many acci- 
dents are caused by a failure of the men to determine the 
right approach to a given task. Too often they proceed 
along the line that first occurs to them or that involves 
the least effort. The foreman, Mr. Osborne continued, 
must not only be on the alert to detect unsafe methods, 
but must also take pains in explaining minutely why 
these methods are liable to result in accidents. Where 
a foreman watches and corrects his men, it is his belief 
that their sense of personal safety may be developed with 
beneficial results to them and to their employers, and by 
instructing them in right methods, the repetition of in- 
juries due to the same causes is made less probable. 


Discussion 


Comments on Mr. Osborne’s paper consisted largely of 
a recital of methods pursued on various railroads to 
stimulate interest in the safety movement. Among other 
measures mentioned was the use of cards for the solicita- 
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tion of suggestions from the men, one speaker bringing 
out the fact that the suggestions received in this way have 
to do in most cases with the correction of conditions 
rather than practices. Mr. Osborne’s comment was that 
all such suggestions should be acknowledged and given 
serious consideration, regardless of their merits. 


Current Practices 
in Building Timber Trestles 


The report presented by Walter S. Lacher, engineering 
editor of the Railway Age and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Recent Development of Timber Trestles, traced 
the changes in the design of trestles since the association 
was organized in 1892. Early modifications eliminated 
the corbel and the mortising of members and were con- 
cerned also with increases in the size and number of 
members to afford adequate strength for greater loads. 
More recent changes in design were prompted by the 
urge to facilitate preframing and the committee presented 
descriptions and illustrations of various details of trestle 
design developed on various roads with primary object 
of providing simple field adjustments to accommodate 
reasonable tolerances in dimensions. 

While the committee found that there is general 
agreemeént as to the feasibility of preframing, it reported 
rather wide differences of opinion concerning the prac- 
ticability of preboring. One requisite is a high degree of 
accuracy in driving piles, and the report included a 
statement by one member of the committee on the meth- 
ods of pile driving that will insure sufficient accuracy 
in the placing of piles to permit substantially all holes 
in the trestle to be prebored. 

In the portion of the report relating to construction 
methods, the committee stated that changes in the de- 
sign of pile drivers in recent years had been limited to 
refinements in details that make for greater reliability, 
ease, operation and accuracy in driving. Opinion is 
still divided as to the relative merits of the full-revolving 
and single-end track drivers. Construction practice has 
been influenced to a greater extent in recent years by 
the introduction of power equipment for such operations 
as sawing and boring and, to a lesser degree, for han- 
dling timbers. With respect to the latter, the committee 
found that some railroads had effected appreciable econ- 
omies from the -use of small power cranes, but that at 
least one road had experienced excessive loss of time be- 
cause of traffic interference. 

The report also embraced a review of measures de- 
signed to prevent the abuse of treated timbers during 
erection and recommended the swabbing of surfaces of 
field-cut timber and the pressure treatment of field- 
bored holes. 

Much of the discussion comprised statements of ex- 
perience with power saws and augers and, while the use 
of both electric and pneumatic tools was reported, sev- 
eral speakers said that the former were hazardous in 
locations where conductors are likely to become wet. 
Two speakers advocated the use of treated caps and sills 
in structures otherwise built of untreated wood, but 
others opposed the use of any untreated wood in new 
structures. It was reported also that an effort to re- 
duce fire hazard had led to the use of salt-treated wood 
in some cases. 


Maintenance of Movable Bridges 


A brief report presented by J. L. Vogel, bridge engi- 
neer, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, as chairman of 
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the Committee on the Maintenance of Movable Bridges, 
reviewed the practices on various railroads based on re- 
sponses to a questionnaire. The data received related to 
113 swing spans, 27 vascule spans and 16 vertical lift 
spans. 

Mechanical difficulties, according to the replies re- 
ceived, are concerned mainly with gears, racks and roll- 
ers, and are overcome by better design and replacement 
with material of a better quality. However, little infor- 
mation was received concerning the replacement of parts. 

A diversity of policy was disclosed concerning the se- 
lection of the operating personnel, although the employees 
are drawn from bridge and building forces on most 
roads. Inspections, as a rule are made by bridge men, 
although mechanical department employees participate 
in some cases. The same practice prevails with respect 
to repairs, responsibility for the upkeep of machinery, 
on a few roads, being imposed on the mechanical depart- 
ment. 

In conclusion, the committee directed attention to the 
lack of uniformity of practice or policy and offered the 
following comment : 

This very fact indicates the necessity of formulating 
rules for the inspection and maintenance of movable 
bridges which can be applied uniformly to the various 
types of movable spans so that the inspector will have 
definite instructions which he can follow on his inspec- 
tion. Each type of movable bridge has various details 
that require specific attention by virtue of the type of 
operation, and the rules could ‘very well start by calling 
attention to such points of inspection, followed by in- 
formation concerning the type of maintenance required 
to maintain these in working order. 

The discussion indicated that few roads have issued 
comprehensive instructions for the inspection and care 
of movable spans and their operating machinery. The 
discussion also indicated that wherever the span-operat- 
ing equipment is properly designed, installed and main- 
tained, there is little difficulty with operation. 


Meeting Today’s Demands 
for Water Service 


According to the Committee on Meeting Today’s De- 
mands for Water Service, the problems now confront- 
ing the officers in charge of water supply facilities are 
mainly those that arise by reason of the. faster trains, 
more exacting schedules and larger locomotives and 
tenders. The report was presented by the chairman of 
the committee, H. B. Christianson, division engineer, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 

Foremost among the requisites of water stations, so 
far as they have a relation to the maintenance of fast 
schedules, is reliability of service. As pointed out in 
the report, schedules of both passenger and fast freight 
trains, presume the taking of water at regular station 
stops, at points where the locomotives are serviced, where 
switching is done, etc. Consequently, any condition that 
demands the taking of water at other points results in 
a loss of time. 

Another common requirement under present-day con- 
ditions to which attention was directed, is the need for 
larger storage and discharge capacity at a smaller num- 
ber of stations. The primary influence to this end is the 
trend toward larger capacity cisterns in the tenders of 
the newer locomotives as a means of reducing the num- 
ber of stops for water. But, as indicated in the report, 
this gives rise to a demand for a greater rate of delivery 
of water from water columns, so that a greater quantity 
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of water may be taken with a minimum of train deten- 
tion. This demands larger delivery pipes from the stor- 
age tanks and the construction of tanks at a greater 
height to increase the head. 

Attention was directed also to the necessity of raising 
water columns to permit delivery to new tenders having 
manholes at a greater elevation above the rails. Another 
well-defined trend is the consolidation of facilities for 
the delivery of water, coal and sand, and for the dump- 
ing of cinders at one spotting of the locomotive. While 
the shortening of passenger train schedules has led in 
some cases to changes in facilities whereby it has become 
possible to avoid stops for water at any points other 
than passenger stations, the reverse is true with respect 
to freight trains, since it is desired to deliver water to 
freight locomotives only at points where the stop can 
be made without blocking highway crossings. 

In regard to water treatment, the committee stressed 
the importance of uniformity in the quality of water 
over greater territories, because of the inherent influence 
of this refinement on the success of long locomotive 
runs. There is also a well-defined urge to provide water 
of better quality because of increased pressure for im- 
proved locomotive performance. Progress in water 
treatment was indicated by the statement that facilities 
for chemical conditioning at more than 2,000 stations are 
now treating excess of 135 billion gallons of water an- 
nually, and that at least 100 billion gallons more are 
being treated internally. 

In conclusion, the committee stressed the importance 
of maintaining water service facilities to a high stand- 
ard for the purpose of avoiding breakdowns that will 
result in disruptions to train’ schedules. 


Discussion 


Several speakers directed attention to the opportuni- 
ties for effecting economy in water service by reducing 
the number of stations since, as was pointed out, larger 
cisterns in locomotive tenders make it possible to space 
water stations about 40 miles apart instead of 12 to 15 
miles. One member reported that the number of water 
stations on one division had been reduced from 22 in 
1922 to 8 at the present time, of which 2 are now out 
of service. Another member urged water service offi- 
cers to take the initiative in this matter, rather than 
force operating officers to do so, as has been true in 
some instances.’ One of the speakers endorsed the com- 
mittee’s stand concerning refinements in water treating 
practice, stating that treatment of “bad” water on his 
line was followed by a demand for the treatment of 
what had previously been considered “good” water. 


Taking Up the Deferred 
Maintenance in Painting 


A committee, of which T. P. Soule, general supervisor 
of bridges and buildings, New York Central, was chair- 
man, directed emphatic attention to the depreciation of 
bridges and buildings that has been brought about by 
the curtailment of painting programs during the depres- 
sion. Citing an article with the title, “How Far Behind 
in Painting?”, that appeared in Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance for October, 1936, the committee en- 
dorsed the statement appearing therein that, “for the 
country as a whole, the painting of buildings is at least 
five years in arrears and that the painting of bridges is 
not less than four years behind.” 

General examples were cited of the high cost of de- 
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ferred painting in cases where neglect had resulted in 
deterioration demanding replacement. One of these was 
set forth by the committee as follows: 

“Steel bridge of 982 tons. During a period of 26 
years inadequate paint maintenance resulted in the re- 
placement of 583 tons of steel, at a cost of $47,000. This 
cost included removal of the old and placing of the new 
steel (without increasing the capacity of the structure) 
and maintain traffic. At 51 cents per ton per year for 
paint maintenance, the total amount expended over 26 
years, including interest at 5 per cent, would be ap- 
proximately $27,819, or $19,291 less than the amount 
expended for renewal alone, excluding any painting and 
interest charges whatever.” 

While urging the resumption of painting on a scale 
that will insure protection, the committee pointed to the 
need for a critical study of requirements. For example, 
attention was directed to the loss incurred if structures 
are painted on a line that is shortly to be abandoned. 
The committee made a plea for thoroughness in any 
painting that is done, declaring that one-coat work on 
poorly cleaned surfaces will serve no purpose other than 
to effect a temporary improvement in appearance. This 
position was supported by the following statement: “If 
it should cost $1 per unit to prepare the surface and 
apply one coat of paint which might last one year at the 
most, it would cost $1.25 to apply two coats, which would 
probably last three years; or it would cost $1.50 per unit 
for three coats, which would probably last five years.” 

The committee recommended the use of paint-spraying 
equipment and the purchase of paints of demonstrated 


merits rather than paints manufactured to meet speci- 
fications. 


Discussion 


The discussion turned to the relative merits of brand 
and specification paints, with the belief generally ex- 
pressed that the former are superior, although there were 
one or two who dissented from this view. Substitutes for 
painting were discussed as emergency means for protect- 
ing steel surfaces when appropriations for painting can- 
not be secured, and the use of spent crank-case oil and 
oil having a heavy-asphalt base, which is being followed 
on certain sections of the Canadian National and the 
New York Central, respectively, was described by Presi- 
dent Neville and Mr. Soule. 


Jones Warns Roads Not 
To Rely on Rate Increases 


LIMINATION of expensive and unnecessary 
E duplications of service as a solution to the rail- 
road problem rather than too much reliance on 
expected rate increases, was advised by Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
at the fifth annual dinner of the Association of State 
Street Seniors at Chicago on November 1. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, he said, will undoubtedly 
give the carrier’s request proper consideration but man- 
agement must find other means by which earnings can 
be enlarged. “I sometimes wonder,” he said, “whether 
if railroad managements had to find their own salaries 
and were freed of banker domination, and could not seek 
the shelter of the courts in lean years, they could not 
bring about many savings.” 
One suggestion he made was the reduction of what 
he termed excessive train service. As an example, he 
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contended that 2 or 3 routes and 8 or 10 daily trains 
instead of the present 24 trains operated daily by 6 in- 
dependent systems maintaining 9 tracks, could handle 
the present passenger business between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities, while reductions in the train-miles oper- 
ated by the railroads between Chicago and Milwaukee 
and the train-miles of the 11 trains between Houston 
and Dallas would increase net earnings. Reductions of 
train-miles and other devices for improving railroad ef- 
ficiency, he said, often involve a reduction of employ- 
ment but this should not be a hindrance, for employee 
dismissal insurance can be used to bring them about 
without jeopardizing the welfare of employees. 

The best solution to the problem, he said, is co-ordi- 
nation and consolidation of service. To this end he 
recommended five systems west of the Mississippi river 
—two occupying the northwest and middle northwest, 
two the west and southwest, and one the central section. 
East of the river he suggested two systems for the 
south and southeast and two or possibly three for the 
territory including St. Louis, Chicago and the east. _ 

In discussing the problem from another angle he said 
that security holders cannot expect the government to 
insure their investments. On the other hand, with the 
government regulating the railroads, truck and water- 
ways should not be subsidized. “Althought it appears 
that we have more railroad mileage than we can sup- 
port,” he continued, “the fact that we are living in a 
streamlined age, with new forms of competitive trans- 
portation, does not mean that we can do without rail- 
road transportation. To transport by truck a train of 
3,500 tons of coal, 750 trucks would be required, and 
you can imagine how much more difficult it would be 
to pass 750 trucks on the highway than it is to wait at 
a railroad crossing for a train to pass.” 

Rates must not be raised too high, he said, for if they 
are the consumer of goods and business suffers. The 
inability of the railroads to increase rates in recent 
years, he continued, ‘has caused a large amount of de- 
ferred maintenance; if the railroads had sufficient credit 
to borrow money they would spend a billion dollars for 
improvements in 1938. In spite of the lean years they 
have experienced, he said, they have repaid three- 
fourths of the money borrowed from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Of the 79 roads that borrowed, 
32 have paid their loans, while only $163,000,000 is owed 
by 22 railroads now under jurisdiction of courts. 

The dinner of the association this year was sponsored 
by business houses located on State Street and was a 
climax to Chicago’s Charter Jubilee Celebration. Spe- 
cial tribute was paid to the railroads for the part they 
have played in the city’s development. 

One of the outstanding features of the program was a 
pageant of transportation created and produced expressly 
for this occasion by 27 railroads. It was arranged by a 
committee consisting of Harry G. Taylor, chairman of 
the Western Association of Railway Executives ; H. W. 
Siddall, chairman of the Transcontinental and Western 
Passenger Association, and C. A. Fox, chairman of the 
Central Passenger Association. The scenes of the script 
unfolded Chicago’s development emphasizing progress 
in transportation by means of scenes which dramatized 
the 36-hour stage coach schedule between Chicago and 
Milwaukee 100 years ago, the construction of Chicagos 
first railroad, and today’s vast railroad system that re- 
quires the employment of 80,000 persons in the Chicago 
terminal area. This 30-minute production was enacted 
by professional talent and was broadcasted over the 
Blue network of the National Broadcasting Company 
and its 40 outlets throughout the country. 
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Critical Situation Needs Prompt 
Attention, Says Rate Petition 


Increases of 15 per cent in freight charges and 25 per 
cent in Eastern coach fares sought to assure 


ECLARING inadequate earnings and rising costs 
D of operation have placed the railroads of this 
country in a critical situation which, unless 
promptly met by increased revenues, will seriously im- 
pair their ability to continue adequate service to the pub- 
lic, the Association of American Railroads on Novem- 
ber 5 filed a petition with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to make a 15 per cent increase in 
freight rates and a 25 per cent increase in Eastern coach 
fares. The petition, filed in accordance with the plan 
announced by J. J. Pelley, president of the A.A.R., fol- 
lowing last week’s Chicago meeting of member roads, 
defends the general-increase procedure as proper in view 
of the fact that “the increased: operating costs are gen- 
eral in character and apply to all traffic handled.” 
Calculated on the basis of operations for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1937, it is estimated that operating expenses 
and taxes, as they will be on and after January 1, 1938, 
will be up $664,789,000 per year as compared with the 
costs obtaining in May, 1933. Thus the relief to the 
extent of $50,000,000 a year expected to be obtained as 
a result of the Ex Parte 115 decision leaves a post-1933 
increase of $614,789,000 “wholly uncompensated for by 


continuance of adequate rail service 
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maximum total increase will be 10 cents; anthracite coal, 
25 cents per net ton; lumber, 6 cents per 100 Ib.; sugar, 
15 per cent applied to rates becoming effective De- 
cember 15, subject to 6 cents per 100 lb.; fruits and 
vegetables, 15 cents per 100 lb. Eastern coach fares 
would be increased from 2 cents to 2.5 cents per mile, 
but no change in Pullman or commutation rates is con- 
templated. With respect to passenger fares in the 
Southern and Western districts, the petition points out 
that roads in those territories have recently made cer- 
tain increases in fares “and are now undertaking such 
other upward revisions therein as they deem practicable, 
but since they contemplate no changes which would vio- 
late any outstanding order of the commission, they make 
no proposals herein with respect thereto.” ‘The passen- 
ger rates sought are shown in the table. 


No Adequate Return for Several Years 


The petition, after its opening reference to the present 
critical situation, asserts that for the past several years 
rates and fares have not yielded and do not now yield 
sufficient revenue, over and above operating costs, to in- 
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increases in rates.” If the commission should act favor- 
ably on the whole new proposal it is estimated that the 
yield therefrom would be about $507,000,000 a year, 
$48,500,000 of which would be from passenger business. 

The 15 per cent increase would apply to all freight 
fates and charges (including those increased in Ex Parte 
115), except charges for protective service to perishable 
reight and rates on a few other commodities increases 
on which would be subject to maxima as follows: 
ituminous coal and coke, 15 cents per net ton, except 
Where in Ex Parte 115 the increase was 15 cents the 
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sure the ability of the railroads “to continue in the pub- 
lic interest the adequate and efficient service contem- 
plated by section 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
notwithstanding the fact that during all of said time their 
management has been honest, efficient and economical.” 

The increase in traffic since the low point of the de- 
pression in 1932 has been accompanied by such increases 
in costs of operation, “brought about by increases in 
prices of materials and supplies, in rates of pay for labor 
and taxes, that petitioners have been unable to improve 
their financial condition during said period.” The $726,- 
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583,000 net railway operating income for the year ended 
June 30, the best since 1930, was “barely sufficient” to 
meet that 12-months period’s fixed charges of $641,000,- 
000, and if present cost conditions and prospective Jan- 
uary 1, 1938, tax conditions had then prevailed the net 
railway operating income for that 12 months ended June 
30 would have been only $480,885,000—“far from suf- 
ficient to meet fixed charges”—even though the Ex Parte 
115 increases were in effect. As a matter of fact, the 
petition continues, when full effect is given to the Ex 
Parte 115 increases, the general freight rate level, as 
measured by ton-mile earnings, “is substantially lower 
than it was in 1933, and the present passenger fares also 
show a substantial reduction.” 

Of the increases in operating costs since May, 1933, 
“approximately $357,381,000 or well over one-half of 
the total, is the result of developments that have oc- 
curred since April 1, 1935, which was after the date of 
the first report of the commission in Ex Parte 115.” 
Figures on investment, net railway operating income, rate 
of return and net income or deficit after fixed charges 
are given for all years since 1932 and for the first nine 
months of 1937. The net income for the latter period 
is estimated at $77,000,000, and the rate of return 2.47 
per cent. The highest rate of return shown is that for 
1936—2.57 per cent. Deficits after fixed charges were 
reported for the years 1932, 1933 and 1934, while the 
1935 net income was only $7,539,127; in 1936 it was 
$164,630,041. 


Resultant Railway Buying Would Aid Recovery 


The petition states that the proposed increases will not 
result in unreasonable rates, “will not bring about any 
undue disturbance in business conditions and will not 
result in a loss of traffic to petitioners to an extent that 
will deprive them of benefit therefrom in the way of 
a substantial net increase in revenue; but that,:on the 
contrary, because of their effect in increasing railway 
purchases and employment, said increases will result in 
stimulating business and employment in general and 
thus greatly aid recovery.” 

In closing the petition asks special permission to make 
the increases effective by publication of special supple- 
ments on less than the statutory notice period of 30 
days; also, it seeks a general order modifying all out- 
standing orders to the extent necessary to enable the 
roads to make the increases effective. Finally, fourth 
section relief to the extent necessary to establish the 
rates is also asked. 

In announcing the action taken last week in Chicago 
by the Association of American Railroads, John J. Pel- 
ley, president of the association, said: 

“This action has been forced upon the railroads be- 
cause the margin between income and operating expenses 
has been squeezed so thin that railroads face a real crisis. 
Because there is no other way to meet this crisis than 
to make a general increase in rates and fares, the rail 
roads will ask the commission to expedite consideration 
of this matter. 


Operating Costs Increase $663,303,000 Annually 


“Facing the railroads today is an increase in operating 
costs totaling $663,303,000 annually, since early in 1933. 
Of that amount, more than one-half results from new 
taxes under laws passed by Congress and from a 40 per 
cent increase in the prices of materials and supplies and 
fuel which the railroads use. The rest is due to restora- 
tion in 1935 of the 10 per cent wage deduction originally 
made in 1932 and to recent wage agreements with the 
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operating and non-operating unions, following mediation 
under the Railroad Labor Act by the National Mediation 
Board. 

“The average revenue per ton-mile and per passenger- 
mile has steadily declined since 1921, until today rail- 
roads haul a ton of freight one mile for an average of 
less than a cent, and carry a passenger a mile for less 
than two cents. Only by increasing efficiency in all 
directions, and reducing costs of operation, were the 
tailroads able to carry on in the face of reductions in 
revenues to these levels. They have shown striking prog- 
ress in making transportation more efficient, more eco- 
nomical, safer and more serviceable. They have run 
longer trains where traffic justified them, and have in- 
creased the average speed of all their freight trains by 
50 per cent. They have abolished general car shortages, 
not by increasing the number of cars, but by the more 
efficient and better co-ordinated use of an actually re- 
duced number of cars. They have immensely bettered 
their passenger service. While improving the service 
they have produced it more cheaply and sold it at a lower 
average price. 


Prosperity Net Income Only Four Per Cent 


“Even during the period of great general prosperity, 
the net income of the railroads, available for interest on 
debts, dividends to stockholders, and improvements to 
their properties, averaged only about 4 per cent on their 
investment. There was small chance, under these con- 
ditions, to retire indebtedness or to accumulate reserves 
for the depression years which were to come, even had 
the stockholders during the good years foregone en- 
tirely any dividends upon their stock. There was no 
boom for the railroads. 

“Because of that situation, the railroads went into the 
depression without surplus reserves. 

“During the depression years, they faced a still more 
difficult situation. As costs of all sorts—materials and 
supplies, taxes, wages—rose from depression low, the 
railroads were not able to meet the rise by following the 
lead of other industries. They could not increase the 
price of their product—transportation. 

“Instead, the revenue for hauling a ton of freight one 
mile, or carrying a passenger a mile, continued to decline, 
and stands today at 10 per cent less than it was even at 
the low point of the depression. 

“The public has enjoyed lower transportation costs and 
better service but the total net income earned by the 
railroads, available for interest, dividends, improvements 
and reserves, was only 2.57 per cent on their investment 
in the year 1936. In the first eight months of 1937 it 
was but 2.56 per cent. An industry operating on a 
margin so thin as that, even after the great progress in 
cost reduction which it has made in recent years, is in 
no position to stand substantial increases in its operating 
expenses without increase in revenues. 


Ninety-Six Railroads in Receivership 


“Ninety-six railroad companies are now in the hands 
of receivers or trustees, and are being operated under 
the supervision of the courts, because they have found 
it impossible to meet their obligations. These companies 
operate 71,386 miles of railway line, or 28.1 per cent 
of the total railroad mileage of the United States. This 
is the largest percentage of mileage ever in the hands 
of the court at any one time in the history of American 
railroads. 

“This is a clear indication that even without the large 
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Would Have I.C.C. Disapprove 
M. & St. L. Dismemberment 


Assistant Finance Director Boles finds that R.F.C. plan is 
not in the public interest 


INDING that the consummation of their plan 
E would not be in the furtherance of the public in- 

terest and would not be in line with the commis- 
sion’s plan for consolidation of the country’s railroads, As- 
sistant Director C. E. Boles, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Finance, in a proposed report to 
the commission, has recommended that it deny the appli- 
cation of Associated Railways to acquire the properties of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis and its receivers, and the 
application of the Chicago & North Western and its re- 
ceivers, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and its trustees; the Rock 
Island & Pacific and its trustees; the Great Northern; 
the Illinois Central, and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie to acquire parts of the properties of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. The’ case, Finance Docket No. 
10497, arose as a result of a suggestion of Chair- 
man Jones of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
1935, in which he proposed to these trunk-line roads 
that they take over the various segments comprising the 
system of the Minneapolis & St. Louis which was then 
in receivership and had been for the past 14 years. Mr. 
Jones advanced this idea of dismemberment of the M. & 
St. L. as the only way in which the railroad could be 
saved from eventual total abandonment. 

In reality, the proposition was for the R.F.C. to loan 
to the purchasing lines the sum of $7,500,000 with which 
they would buy certain parts of the M. & St. L. system 
and issue bonds against these purchases and deposit them 
with the R.F.C. as collateral for the loan. To accom- 
plish this scheme, the applicants set up a new corporation 
which was known as the Associated Railways. Under 
the proposed plan the Associated would acquire the lines 
of railroad and other properties of the M. & St. L. ata 
foreclosure sale, paying $7,200,000 plus the amount re- 
maining due on equipment trust certificates of the M. & 
St. L. and its receivers. Following this purchase, the 
Associated would sell various portions of the lines to the 
other applicants, the trunk line roads, either solely, or in 
some cases to two or more of them as tenants in common. 
With the exception of the Minneapolis terminals of the 
M. & St. L., the several segments of property would be 
Incorporated in, and operated by the trunk lines as parts 
of their systems. The Minneapolis terminals were to 
be owned by the trunk lines, except the Great Northern, 
in equal portions, and were to be operated by the Asso- 
ciated under an operating agreement. All those lines not 
taken over by the applicants would be abandoned. 

To provide funds for the purchase of the properties, 
the Associated proposed to execute and deliver a mort- 
gage securing bonds, in series, in the amount of $7,200,- 

to mature in 10 years and to bear interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent, each series to constitute a separate lien 
upon one of the portions of the railroad or undivided 
Inte-est therein or interest in the terminals to be sold or 
conveyed by the Associated. These bonds would have 
been sold at par to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
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poration or used as collateral for a loan from the R.F.C., 
which had made a tentative commitment to lend $7,200,- 
000 to the carriers participating in the plan. Also, each 
of the applicants agreed to execute and deliver to the 
R.F.C. an instrument guaranteeing without restriction 
the principal of and interest on the bonds to be secured 
by the property conveyed to it or by its undivided interest 
in the property. 

The amount of the bonds to be assumed by each of 
the carriers, which was also the gross purchase price 
for the property to be acquired by each, was as follows: 
North Western, $1,231,833; Burlington, $1,301,833; 
Milwaukee, $1,963,833 ; Rock Island, $1,129,833 ; Illinois 
Central, $1,165,833; Great Northern, $107,000; and the 
Soo Line, $299,833. The proposed report also points 
out that in addition to assuming the bonds of the Asso- 
ciated it might be necessary for the applicants to pay 
$6,000,000, or more, under the terms of an agreement of 
May, 1936, between certain’ carriers and the railway 
labor organizations providing for allowances to em- 
ployees affected by the co-ordination of railway facilities. 
It is also stated by the proposed report that an applica- 
tion for approval of a loan of $7,500,000 by the R.F.C. 
to the Associated is pending before the commission in 
Finance Docket No. 11,131. 

To defray the expenses of organization and to pro- 
vide for working capital, the Associated proposes to issue 
80,000 shares of common stock with a par value of $1 
a share, which would be sold at par for cash in equal 
amounts to the North Western, the Burlington, the Mil- 
waukee, the Rock Island, and the Illinois Central. Also, 
the proceeds from the abandoned lines and from the sale 
of rolling stock, including that subject to the equipment 
trust certificates, and from the sale of other property, 
except the line from Marietta, S. Dak., to Watertown, 
would be divided and distributed equally by the Asso- 
ciated among its five proprietary companies and would 
be applied by each of them to the reduction of the prin- 
cipal of the bonds constituting a lien on the properties 
conveyed to it, or paid over directly by the Associated 
to the R.F.C. and credited on bonds assumed by each 
of them. 


Issues Are Pointed Out 


Before taking up a detailed description of the lines 
to be acquired by the various carriers and the lines to be 
abandoned, Assistant Director Boles points out that the 
only issues in the case are whether the proposed pur- 
chase by the Associated of the properties of the M. & 
St. L., the proposed purchase of parts thereof, and the 
acquisition of control of the Associated by purchase of 
stock of that company by the other applicants, and the 
proposed operation of the terminal properies by the As- 
sociated will be in harmony with and in furtherance of 
the plan of consolidation of the commission as set out in 
section 5 (3) of the Interstate Commerce Act, and will 
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promote the public interest; whether the present and 
future public convenience and necessity require or will 
require operation by the North Western under trackage 
rights over the line of the Rock Island, as proposed, and 
will permit the proposed abandonment of various lines 
and abandonment of operation under trackage rights over 
various lines; and whether the proposed issue of securi- 
ties and assumption of liability meet the requirements of 
section 20a of the Act. 

In this regard, he points out that the M. & St. L. was 
assigned to System 10-IIlinois Central, and that the pro- 
posed plan is, therefore, not in harmony with or in 
furtherance of the plan of consolidation. To overcome 
this objection, the applicants filed a petition for an 
amendment of the plan of consolidation so as to allot 
the various portions of the M. & St. L. in accordance 
with their proposals. 


One-third of Mileage to Be Abandoned 


After a lengthy description of the M. & St. L. and 
the effects of the proposed dismemberment, Mr. Boles 
concludes that it would result in the immediate aban- 
donment of approximately 410 miles of railroad, or 
nearly one-third of the mileage of the M. & St. L., 
leaving without rail service 42 towns and villages hav- 
ing a total population of 7,905 in 1930. He also finds 
that at practically all of these places there are grain ele- 
vators and'in many of them there are coal dealers, bulk 
oil stations, and lumber dealers. Most of the elevators 
would be a total loss, he says, and most of those en- 
gaged in the other businesses mentioned would have to 
go out of business or move to other locations with 
considerable loss of investment. He also thinks that 
as in the case of all abandonments, those left without the 
service of the railroad would suffer considerable incon- 
venience with the values of property being depreciated 
and the cost of transportation increased. 

In the opinion of Mr. Boles, many existing routes 
and channels of trade would be disrupted by the aban- 
donment of the various segments and the acquisition of 
others by the trunk lines. The chief routes are those 
from Minneapolis to Peoria, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Omaha. According to the report, there would be 
little, if any, disturbance of interstate rates, but many 
increases in intrastate rates would result between points 
on the M. & St. L. In some instances these increases 
would be detrimental to shippers and receivers of freight 
at such points, but he also mentions the fact that there 
would be many reductions in intrastate rates between 
points on segments of the M. & St. L. lines to be ac- 
quired by the participating carriers and points on their 
lines. This, in his opinion, would have a natural ten- 
dency to divert traffic from certain markets in Iowa and 
South Dakota to other markets. 

The report also reaches the conclusion that the con- 
summation of the plan would require the dismissal of 
about 2,000 employees of the M. & St. L., being approxi- 
mately two-thirds of its present force. Also it might 
require a reduction in forces of some of the participat- 
ing carriers, namely, the Milwaukee which proposes to 
give less service on its so-called river line if the plan 
becomes effective. 

The writer of the proposed report would have the 
commission find that the proposed plan is not in ac- 
cordance with its plan of consolidation of railroads of 
the country in that it dismembers a system which has 
already been allocated to system No. 10—the Illinois 
Central—and gives parts of the dismembered road to 
other trunk-line carriers. To agree to the plan, says 
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the report, the commission would have to revise its plan 
of consolidation as requested by the carriers in their 
petition to the commission. But in modifying the plan, 
the commission must observe the requirements of 
section 5 (3) of the Interstate Commerce Act, one of 
which is that in the division of railways into systems 
under a plan of consolidation, competition shall be pre- 
served as fully as possible, and wherever practical exist- 
ing routes and channels of trade and commerce shall be 
maintained. Mr. Boles says that the record shows that 
the carriers “in making allocation of the various seg- 
ments of the railroad did not attempt to preserve com- 
petition, but rather to prevent competition or remove it. 
For example, the Burlington is to acquire the line from 
Peoria to Tracy, because it has other lines in the same 
general territory, and the Milwaukee is to take over the 
line from Hopkins to Hanley Falls, which closely paral- 
lels one of its own lines. They did not attempt to pre- 
serve existing routes and channels of trade, but rather 
to close such routes and channels where they had compet- 
ing routes. The record shows that the M. & St. L. 
route from Minneapolis to Peoria has been useful in the 
past in relieving congestion at Chicago, and that its 
routes to the Southwest have at times been needed to 
carry the traffic. The elimination of competitive routes 
would be contrary to the commission’s established policy 
of encouraging alternate routes and gateways in order 
to relieve present and prospective congestion at the great 
railway meeting points.” 

In the opinion of the author, the only justification for 
the plan is to be found in the contention of the appli- 
cants that the M. & St. L. cannot be continued as an in- 
dependent carrier and that unless the plan is approved, 
it will ultimately be necessary to abandon more mileage 
with greater loss to those now served by the railroad 
and greater loss of employment. The proposed report 
also contends that the applicant carriers have failed to 
show that the M. & St. L. as an operating unit is in 
any immediate danger. “Like other roads,” it says, “it 
has curtailed expenditures during recent years, but no 
more so proportionately than other railroads. Deferred 
maintenance exists on many of its lines, but the amount 
required to overcome it would not be nearly so great 
for continued operation by the M. & St. L. as the ap- 
plicants find would be necessary according to their stand- 
ards. To show results of operation the applicants have 
used a period in which the country has witnessed the 
worst business depression in its history and in which the 
territory served by the M. & St. L. has suffered not only 
from the general effects of the depression, but also from 
the worst droughts, dust storms, and visitation of pests 
in its history. These things have reduced not only the 
outbound tonnage of agricultural commodities on which 
the railroad must depend for a large percentage of its 
revenues, but also the inbound tonnage which depends 
in large measure on the prosperity and purchasing power 
of those in the territory served.” 


Cannot Predict Road’s Future 


The author of the report is also convinced that the 
“M. & St. L. has been under great handicap because of 
inefficient operation. Most of these handicaps have been 
removed. Its management and operating efficiency have 


been greatly improved. With the expenditure of con- 
siderable money greater operating efficiency can be at- 
tained. There was a great increase in M. & St. L. traffic 
and revenues in 1936, the co-receivers being able to 
show net railway operating income of $728,492 as com- 
pared with $101,501 for the preceding year, notwith- 
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standing an increase of nearly $200,000 in expenditures 
for maintenance of way and structures, and of approxi- 
mately $211,000 in railway tax accruals. No one can 
say what the future holds for the M. & St. L. or any 
other railroad, but it is reasonable to assume that its 
earnings have touched bottom, and that in the future 
with the return of normal economic and weather condi- 
tions, it will be able to show net railway operating in- 
come of at least $500,000 or $600,000 a year. On this 
amount the railroad can safely be reorganized.” The 
proposed report is brought to a conclusion with criticism 
of the railroads for failure to make a survey of the ef- 
fects of the acquisition of the various segments and the 
loss that would be entailed by them if they continued to 
operate the lines which are proposed to be abandoned. 
It is pointed out that the usual issues presented in an 
abandonment case are whether the loss and inconvenience 
to the public outweighs the burden of its continued opera- 
tion on the railroad’s system as a whole. “In this case,” 
the report says, “the commission is asked to determine 
whether the continued operation of certain segments will 
burden certain carriers that have no present interest in 
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such segments and are merely speculating on whether 
their operation would be a burden.” 

According to Mr. Boles, “the applicants have failed 
definitely in-some cases to show that continued operation 
of segments would burden their existing systems. In 
most cases they have not even estimated what revenue 
the traffic from the segments, if operated as parts of 
their systems, would contribute to them. They have 
shown what the segments contributed to system lines of 
the present owner, but the present owner is not seeking 
to abandon the segments and is not trying to abandon 
them because of any burden that might be imposed on its 
system as a whole. Furthermore, in seeking to show 
that the several segments would be a burden to the sev- 
eral systems, the applicants have used earnings for a 
period when traffic was extremely light because of ad- 
verse conditions in the territory served.” 

It is expected that several months will elapse before 
Assistant Director Boles’ 400-page proposed report will 
be acted upon by the full commission in view of the fact 
that briefs must be filed and oral arguments held before 
a decision can be reached. 


How Business Views Rate Increase 


Editors of business journals express opinions on rates and wages 
which mirror beliefs of railway patrons 


ELIEVING that the opinion of railway patrons as 
B to the wage and rate policies of the rail carriers 
is of vital importance to the railroad industry, and 

that the business publications in a given industry are 
accurate reflectors of preponderant opinion therein, the 
Railway Age asked leading business paper editors to ex- 
press their opinions on recent railway wage increases, 
and the rate increases which must be a sequel to the 
wage policy. The opinions of these editors are set forth 
in the following. In most cases they did not authorize 
us to quote them by name—hence we do not show either 
their names or the publications with which they are con- 
nected, but only (in italic side headings) the industries 
which the publications serve. Where a paper had pub- 
lished an editorial opinion on the question we quoted 
therefrom without seeking a further expression from the 
editor. And, in the few cases where our correspondents 


authorized us to quote them directly, we have identi- 
fied them. 


Little Opposition to Higher Rates 


Business opinion, as reflected in these letters, appears 
to be acquiescent to a reasonable increase in rates— 
although many of the editors plainly suspect that the rail- 
Way unions are overdoing a “good thing” in their wage 
policies ; and that they, the railroads and consumers gen- 


erally may suffer thereby. But here are the opinions in 
the editors’ own words: 


Unions Forcing Railroads into Museum 


Petroleum.—(From editorials in “National Petroleum 
Yews”).—The railroads certainly are paying heavily 
fnough for their third of a century of government regu- 


lation. They slept under the political caress, dreaming 
that they were safe from competition and that the govern- 
ment would see to it that they did not indulge in unprofit- 
able “unfair practices” against each other and that their 
rates were kept high enough to let them live. 

While the roads dreamed thus, other means of trans- 
portation developed. Thanks to the high rates that the 
roads maintained on oil, undoubtedly to protect their 
largest shippers, the roads have lost to truck, barge, 
tanker and pipeline most of the oil business. Since that 
business has gone they have been frantically getting their, 
or the government’s fingers on these means of moving 
merchandise so they would not harm the roads so much. 
But the high rates of old still obtain on petroleum and 
its products. 

Now a small group of refiners in the Mid-Continent 
announce plans for construction of another gasoline pipe- 
line to the big consuming markets up north. That means 
more business that will be lost to the railroads. 

Government control and regulation seems to stifle an 
industry’s thinking and doing. 

We further point to the forthcoming 70-car train as 
determined by those eminent railroad experts (?) the 
members of the United States Senate. So we ask you to 
rise to the toast of the 69-car train and the great inroads 
the 69-car train will make on unemployment. Then we 
ask you to look way down the future and vision the one- 
car train, with a locomotive twice as big as the biggest 
today. Just think of the unemployment that will relieve 
—providing that single car train isn’t the only train in 
existence and not in the Smithsonian Institute at Wash- 
ington as a monument to the economic and engineering 
astuteness of our statesmen. 

The oil industry is fast getting its products off the 
rails just because the combination of government and 
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union management of the roads has made transportation 
costs too high. 


Traffic Publication’s Censure Is Severe 


Traffic Management.—(From an Editorial in “Traffic 
World”).—The facts are that the men deserved nothing 
and that the railroads cannot afford to pay any sort of 
increase; that the men did not expect twenty per cent 
and are tickled to death with what they got, and that 
the railroads are now at least $35,000,000 a year nearer 
to bankruptcy and government ownership. We say “at 
least” because, doubtless, they will, if there are oppor- 
tunities for doing so, increase the pay of employees not 
included in the union demands but who are entitled to 
the same pay that union employees get for comparable 
work. That is what they did when they recently met 
the request of the non-operating brotherhoods for an 
increase of twenty cents an hour by voluntarily giving 
five cents, or $98,000,000 a year. 

They publicly give no reason for their yielding in 
either case. The reason of course, is cowardice. Their 
own organ is at pains to show that fear—fear that some- 
thing worse might happen if they did not yield—is re- 
sponsible for their action. That is always their reason; 
they yield to unfair demands—and then they keep on 
complaining about what the government is doing to 
them. 

The railroads are expected soon to ask for an increase 
in rates. In their petition, the upwards of $135,000,000 
a year additional wages they have just agreed to pay 
will figure as a reason for relief. Of course, they are 
paying these wages and their expense sheets reflect that 
fact; if they had been forced to pay them, the high 
wages would afford a good argument for higher rates— 
but what sort of showing will the railroads make when 
they admit—as they will have to admit, if questioned— 
that they paid the wages merely because they feared, if 
they did not pay, they might be forced to do something 
worse? 

Electric Power.—It is my personal feeling that the 
freight rates should rise if that is necessary to enable 
the railroads to meet costs. We realize, of course, that 
higher freight rates will mean, for example, a higher 
cost of coal, but that this should not be objected to as 
far as it is reasonable and necessary. I imagine that 
many of our readers would take the same view. 

Soap Manufacture—In the movement of freight to 
and from soap industries and especially the shipment 
of raw materials from the seaboard to the interior, I 
cannot but see how there can be anything else but higher 
freight rates on soap and its raw materials as a result 
of this material wage increase. 


Sees Loss of Jobs to Railroad Labor 


Meat Packing—(By Paul I. Aldrich, Editor, The 
National Provisioner).—Meat packers watch with con- 
cern the increasing cost of services they must buy from 
other industries. The spread between what the farmer 
receives for his livestock and what the consumer pays 
for meat is invariably a subject of discussion. Yet ris- 
ing costs, due to increased taxation at every step in the 
line of manufacture and distribution, combined with in- 
creased labor costs, constitute the principal part of this 
spread. 

Now railroad labor, already the highest paid in any 
industry, has been granted a still higher rate. It is a 
well recognized fact that earnings of railroads are not 
sufficient to absorb this increase under present freight 
rates and higher rates will be sought. This means that 
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already high transportation charges for livestock and 
meat will be still further increased. 

It is such increased costs that force not only meat 
packing but every industry that handles a necessity to 
search for less expensive means of transportation. Wher- 
ever this is done it means less volume for the railroads 
and need for less labor. 

From 38 to 40 million head of livestock are shipped 
for slaughter annually to the 69 principal markets of the 
country, and from 10 to 12 billion pounds of meat is 
transported from packinghouses to consumers each year, 
This requires an enormous transportation service, a con- 
siderable percentage of which already has been diverted 
to trucks in an effort to reduce distribution costs, 
Another increase in freight rates is pretty sure to divert 
a still larger percentage of this traffic from the railroads 
to less expensive means of transportation. 

It would seem that railroad employes might well take 
a lesson from coal miners whose many demands increased 
costs to a point which stimulated the search for substi- 
tute fuels, which proved sufficiently successful to result 
in the unemployment of great masses of labor in the 
coal fields. 

Because it furnishes the public with one of its major 
foods, the meat industry looks with regret on the demand 
for wage payments beyond the means of an industry to 
provide, and believes that the welfare of all would be 
better served if broad employment at a fair wage and 
larger volume at a reasonable price constituted the eco- 
nomic theory on which labor based its demands. 


“Reactionary Executives” Blamed 


Chemical Manufacture —It would seem as though the 
increase in the quantity of goods being moved by the 
railroads, and the lower present cost of money should 
have been enough partially to off-set the wage increases. 
However, the complicated structure of railroad finance 
and intrinsic inefficiencies of rail transportation seem 
long to delay beneficial effects of this sort. The whole 
matter is ensnarled in a legalistic procedure of I.C.C. 
Simplification or technologic progress is smothered by 
ritual. Some of the I.C.C. staff, and some railroad ex- 
ecutives, seem to appreciate and resent this, but they do 
not make policy decisions. And if they are not careful 
they will resent themselves right out of a job. 

The railroads are undoubtedly one of the principal 
objectives of New Deal attack. Some of the Brain Trust 
group believe that they can now nationalize as the first 
step toward their objective of greater business owner- 
ship and control of American activities. But this trend 
would be probably successfully opposed in Washington 
since it is not welcomed either in Congress or at I.C.C., 
were it not for the fact that certain of the old-school 
executives of the rail system themselves continue to 
harp on that problem. To an outsider who knows very 
little of the inner workings of the rail organization tt 
appears as though these reactionary executives were 
really the worst enemies of the transportation agencies 
of the country. They are “practical” men who resent 
progress of technologic or service type almost as much 
as they resent the government’s intrusion into their 
business. 

Factory Operation and Management.—I have fre- 
quently taken the stand against attempting to legislate 
either purchasing power or prosperity—have pointed out 
that all we can hope to distribute is what industry actu- 
ally makes in goods and services—and that out ot bal- 
ance wages in favor of a specific group must necessarily 
work hardships on other groups. _ 

Engineering and Construction—My personal opinion 
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as a former railroad man is that the employees have made 
a serious mistake in pressing for wage increases because 
they only help to divert traffic from the railroads to 
motor vehicles, but they appear to be blind to this pos- 
sibility. 

Coal Mining.—I think increased rates on coal would 
be unwise both from the standpoint of the industry and 
of the railroads. 

Electrical Construction.—I believe that a large number 
of our readers, and especially those associated with the 
more substantial electrical dealers and contractors, recog- 
nize two facts in relation to the railroad industry which 
vitally affects their business. First, I think that most 
of them recognize the fact that increased wages in any 
industry means more business ultimately for the mer- 
chandiser as well as for the construction industry. Sec- 
ond, I think that most of them realize that it is not a 
healthy condition for any large industry to find it neces- 
sary to operate continuously at a loss, to say nothing of 
being unable to even earn interest on its bonds. Cer- 
tainly, no straight thinking man favors governmental 
ownership of any of our large industries and if increased 
freight rates are necessary to prevent it, they must be 
accepted as inevitable. 

Iron and Steel Manufacture-—We feel that the wage 
demands among railroad employes as well as many of 
the recent demands made by industrial employes are 
excessive under conditions existing today. It would have 
been much better if these could have been adjusted in a 
more orderly way and more gradually. 

As for freight rates, I think most shippers realize that 
with the increased wage rates and other increased costs, 
the railroads must have more income in order to continue 
to give good service. On the other hand if the rates are 
too high it will chill the urge to ship by rail and probably 
will encourage further diversion to trucks and other 
forms of shipping. 

The whole railroad situation is one of extreme diffi- 
culty. I think industry as a whole sympathizes very 
much with the plight of the railroads and would like to 
be helpful in many respects. 


Market Drop Measures Harm Done to Business 


Electric Power Production.—I feel that this, along 
with a lot of other drives for unreasonable wage in- 
creases, is bound to be an injury to business and in the 
end, to wage earners themselves, since prices and cost 
of living must increase as wages are boosted and prob- 
ably will go up faster than the wage increases. 

Furthermore, the destruction of investment values 
seems to be well under way according to the indications 
of the present stock market, and I can see no possible 
chance for any change until there is a let-up on the bur- 
dens which are being placed upon business in all direc- 
tions, 

Laundry Industry—We feel rather strongly that the 
unions, in alliance with the Administration, have driven 
wages in many instances to high artificial levels which 
cannot possibly benefit either wage earners, business, or 
the general public. Railroads, no doubt, have suffered 
more in this respect than many other industries. It 
seems to be pretty common knowledge that freight rates 
must go up sharply if the roads are to remain in private 
ownership and meet the demands made upon them. If 
one really studies cause and effect, he is bound to come 
to the conclusion that in the long run not all the govern- 
Ment pressure or union bludgeoning can suffice to in- 
Crease annual wages. They may take from some and 
give to others at the expense of creating more unemploy- 
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ment, but after all, the production output of the worker 
in the end must control his wages. 

Fire and Casualty Insurance.—Insurance companies 
are extremely interested in the welfare of the railroads 
because of their heavy investments in railroad stocks 
and bonds. Surely, railroads cannot operate at a loss 
and continue in business. Nor can they operate at a 
profit if the burden of earnings distribution to employees 
becomes heavier than the traffic will bear. 


Higher Rates Justified 


Machine Manufacture.—(By Eric Oberg, Editor, “Ma- 
chinery”).—I feel that the present tendency to increase 
wages in the railway field, as well as in other industries, 
without reference to the income of the employing cor- 
porations and their ability to pay higher wages, is basic- 
ally wrong. Obviously there must be a relation between 
freight rates and passenger fares of railroads and the in- 
come or wages of those who render service. During 
the last couple of years, for example, most of the larger 
railroads have improved coach passenger accommoda- 
tions to a point where they are equal to Pullman comfort, 
while at the same time fares have been reduced to almost 
one-half of what they were. 

It is evident that business and individuals must both 
expect to pay higher freight rates and increased pas- 
senger fares when the railroads have to pay higher 
wages. 

Hotels and Restauranis.——It is my personal opinion 
that railroad employees have the rest of us by the seats 
of our pants. If all industries had the same strangle- 
hold we might as well stop trying to do business. 

Water Supply—tThe whole matter of rising operating 
costs to public carriers without offsetting income in- 
crease has the earmarks of bringing on failures, whether 
premeditated or not. 

Food Processing and Distribution Organized labor 
has been receiving some very, very poor economic advice. 

Cleaning and Dyeing.—The situation with reference 
to the railways is only one of a very large number of 
attitudes assumed by the federal government which must 
be changed if we are to keep the business structure of 
this country intact. I see nothing but utter chaos ahead 
of us unless recognition is taken by the government of 
two simple fundamental facts: 

One: Business must be permitted to make a profit. 
This obviously includes the railways. 

Two: Federal control or government ownership, or 
bureaucratic management of any enterprise in this coun- 
try is doomed to failure before its start. 

I do think that the railroads have a job to do them- 
selves in slowly, gradually convincing the public, if there 
is a basis on which to convince them, that the excessive 
capitalization of former years—in short, watered stock— 
has been eliminated from their capital structures. 


THE LATEST IN THE LIST. OF TRIBUTES afforded “soulless” rail- 
road corporations for services rendered in time of distress is 
that paid recently to the Canadian Pacific by a community of 
Mennonite farmers at Coaldale, Alberta, according to the Cana- 
dian Pacific Staff Bulletin. At a gathering of over 800 members 
of the sect, held in the community hall, illuminated addresses 
were presented to Sir Edward Beatty, chairman and president 
of the C. P. R., and Col. J. S. Dennis, formerly commissioner of 
colonization for the road. During the ceremony, J. B. Janz, 
leader of the community, related how, in the Russian revolution, 
20,201 members of the religious body were driven from their 
farm lands in southern Russia by the Soviet regime and, arriving 
at Canada in a poverty-stricken state in 1927, were transported 
to Alberta by the C. P. R.,, at the behest of Sir Edward and 
Col. Dennis, and there settled through a loan totaling $2,400,000. 
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Eight Months Buying 


Increases 34 Per Cent 


AILWAY buying in the month of August, based 
on reports from 77 railroads, totaled approxi- 
mately $61,929,000 for materials and supplies, 
exclusive of fuel, and $7,660,000 for new locomotives 
and cars ordered from builders, making a total of pur- 
chases from the manufacturing industry of $69,589,000. 
Purchases of fuel were $21,212,000, making total pur- 





Purchases of Material, Exclusive of Equipment—8 Months* 





Other Total 
Fuel Rail Crossties Material Total less fuel 

1937 (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
seauery se pacaaiers $26,032 $3,154 $3,898 $46,536 $79,620 $53,588 
february ...... 26,160 3,891 3,389 45,068 78,508 52,348 
0 ee 30,505 6,275 4, "999 55,646 97,425 66,920 
ee 19,632 5,386 5,132 56,166 86,316 66,684 
SE Giwedwu tas 20,473 5,043 5:026 53,968 84,510 64,037 
OO ee 22,426 5,804 6,035 54,422 88,687 66,261 
ee 21,717 4,118 5,863 53,692 85,390 63,673 
0 eer 21,212 2,689 5,990 53,250 83,141 61,929 
8 Months ..... 188,157 36,360 40,332 418, 748 683,597 495, ,440 

1936 

January ...... 21,859 1,107 3,027 29,656 55,649 33,790 
February ...... 24,355 2,426 2,371 29,146 58,298 33,943 
March ene 4,208 3,312 36,611 66,435 44,131 
April 5,504 3,867 39,553 69,550 48,924 
ay 5700 4.112 41'859 71,118 51,671 
joe 3,836 4,150 38,194 65,548 46,180 
RO Sis eee ae 1,879 4,137 38,882 64,984 44,898 
August 20, 1,911 4,110 38,660 64,962 44,681 
8 Months ..... 168,326 26,571 29,086 292,561 516,544 348,218 


° Subject to revision. 





chases approximately $90,801,000. This was a decline 
of about $2,000,000, or 2 per cent, from the July pur- 
chases of materials and supplies, an increase of $7,000,- 
000 in equipment buying and a $500,000 decrease in 
expenditures for fuel. The net result was to increase 
total expenditures for supplies, equipment and fuel 
about $4,700,000, or 5 per cent, over July, while making 
no significant change in the combined buying from 
manufacturers. 

Based on present estimates, the buying from manu- 
facturers in August was 34 per cent larger than the 
corresponding buying in August, 1936. This was a 
decline relatively from January and February when the 
buying from manufacturers showed a 108 per cent in- 
crease over the corresponding months of the previous 
year, and also a decline relatively from March when ex- 
penditures were 93 per cent over March, 1936, but a gain 
relatively over May and June when buying from manu- 
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facturers was less than in 1936. The total expenditures 
with manufacturers during the four months from May to 
August of this year were 8 per cent larger than the 





Purchases of Supplies and Equipment from Manufacturers—8 Months* 


Materials} Equipment 
received ordered Total Total 
from from from incl ding 
mfrs. mfrs. mfrs. Fuel 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (O09) 
1929 - 701 $295,784 $943,485 $226,399 $1,169,884 
1930 ... 548,446 127,615 676,061 209,954 886,015 
1931 .... 341,864 25,273 367,137 164,136 531,273 
YY 187,700 1,940 189,640 118,000 307,640 
1933 .... 159,599 4,207 163,806 116,940 280,746 
1934 .... 287,590 59,031 346,621 138,065 484,686 
3935 «2... Bee 23,632 266,972 156,210 423,182 
1936 .... 348,218 100,736 448,954 168,326 617,280 
1937 .... 493,440 122,080 617,520 188,157 805,677 





* Subject to revision. 
+ Includes rail and forest products. 
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dollar volume of expenditures in the same period of 
1936, as compared with an increase of 74 per cent in 
buying during the first four months of 1936. 

The preliminary figures for August brought railway 
buying for the eight months to approximately $495,440,- 
000 for materials and supplies, exclusive of fuel; $122,- 
080,000 for new equipment ordered from builders, and 
$188,157,000 for fuel—a total of $617,520,000 of ma- 
terials and equipment, exclusive of fuel, from manufac- 
turers, and a total, inclusive of fuel, of $805,677,000. 
The eight months’ totals show a 42 per cent increase in 
expenditures for materials and supplies, exclusive of 
fuel, over the first eight months of 1936, and a 22 per 





Supplies and Equipment 


from manufacturers Per Cent Increase 


1936 1937 Accumu- 
(000) (000) Months lative 
CO $38,559 $80,040 108 ea 
OE coneneconet 38,559 80,040 rs 108 
A 40,498 84,068 108 aie 
eee 79,057 164,108 iad 108 
OS eee 46,804 90,490 93 sive 
3 BROMENG 26 cc ccus - 125,861 254,598 ee 102 
See 72,679 91,434 26 os 
ee 198,540 346,032 wars 74 
WE Scan baiae ween 73,346 68,975 —6 — 
ne 271,886 415,007 oiged 53 
De aotisivecnee 72,184 68,486 —5 “ae 
ee ee ee 344,070 483,493 40 
Ni REN CM 53,095 64,438 21 
ee 397,165 547,931 38 
eee 51,789 69,589 34 ose 
OO Ee 448,954 617,520 ai 37 
First 4 Months..... 198,540 346,032 74 eer 
Second 4 Months.... 250,414 271,488 8 
D DONE awiacveuews 448,954 617,520 37 


Subject to revision. 








cent increase in the value of orders placed with builders 
for new equipment, or a combined increase of 37 per 
cent in expenditures for supplies and equipment, ex- 
clusive of fuel, from manufacturers; while the total 
including fuel for the eight months is an increase of 
30 per cent over the first eight months of 1936. 





Two DieseEL-ELEctrIc semi-articulated trains, each comprising 
two power-cars and two trailer-cars, all of electrically-welded 
steel construction and partially streamlined, have recently been 
placed in operation by the Danish State Railways, according to 
“Modern Transport” (London). To make possible either-direc- 
tion operation, a power car provided with two 275 hp. Diesel 
engines and two generators resting on the end truck has been 
placed at each end of the train. Each power car is articulated 
with its respective trailer on a common truck, while the two-car 
units are permanently coupled to form the complete four-cat 
train. The articulated trucks carry the traction motors. Provid- 


ing accommodation for a total of 222 coach passengers, 42 first- 
class, the train is outfitted with a kitchen and dining section 
seating 16 persons which occupies one of the power-cars. 
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A.A.R. Adopts Association of 


Railway Electrical Engineers 


Two electrical groups hold joint meeting—New set-up 
approved 1922, consummated 1937 


HE 26th annual convention of the Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers and the sixth bien- 
nial meeting of the Electrical Section, Engineering 

Division, A.A.R., were held October 27 and 28 in the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Subjects of mutual in- 
terest to the two groups were discussed in joint session, 
while subjects of specific interest to each group were 
considered in separate meetings. 

For some time, negotiations have been in progress for 
the inductance of the Association of Railway Electrical 
Engineers into the Association of American Railroads. 
At the opening session, these arrangements were con- 
summated and the Association of Railway Electrical En- 
gineers formally became “The Electrical Section, Me- 
chanical Division, A.A.R.” 

Following the address of welcome by George T. John- 
son, president of the Association of Railway Electrical 
Engineers, Secretary J. A. Andreucetti offered the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“For the past twenty-nine years, the Railway Electrical 
Engineer has given our Association needed publicity and 
support. By publishing committee reports, it has as- 
sumed a substantial part of our printing costs, and it has 
consistently aided the Association to establish itself as an 
important adjunct to railroad operation. 

“Now when the Association is to receive official recog- 
nition as the Electrical Section of the A.A.R., Mechanical 
Division, it seems appropriate that we offer the follow- 
ing resolutions : 


“Be it resolved that the Association of Railway Electrical 
Engineers express its thanks for the many years of capable co- 
operation rendered by the Railway Electrical Engineer. The 
Association recognizes the fact that a representative publication 
is important to the development of electrical applications in rail- 
road service, and it enjoins its members to continue to give the 
Railway Electrical Engineer their loyal support, that it may 
continue to serve the industry as it has in the past.” 


J. A. Andreucetti (electrical engineer, Chicago & 
North Western), who has been secretary-treasurer of 
the Association of Railway Electrical Engineers, since 
1910, will continue as secretary of the Electrical Section, 


Mechanical Division. The Association was organized in 
1908. 


Joint Meetings 
Illumination 


Separate reports (essentially similar in content), pre- 
pared by the illumination committees of the two associa- 
tions, were presented and discussed in joint session. The 
reports indicate that the 30- and 60-volt lamps for car 
lighting are finding favor as compared with the 32- and 
64-volt lamps formerly used. The new lamps, now avail- 
able at no increase in cost, make it possible to have well- 
lighted cars when’ the train is standing, and it is only 
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necessary to adjust the lamp regulator to have them 
burning at proper voltage while the train is in motion. 

Fluorescent lamps, while not yet out of the laboratory, 
are being considered for car lighting. It is possible with 
these lights to obtain as much as 30 lumens per watt in 
white light. This is more than twice the efficiency of 
the smaller sized lamps now widely used. 

Attention is called to increased intensities, to many 
new fixtures being used, and more complicated wiring 
that is now required for car lighting. The reports make 
it apparent that lighting requirements for passenger cars 
are undergoing a radical change. 

Discusston—The Engineering Division, Electrical Sec- 
tion, report on illumination was presented by H. F. 
Brown (assistant electrical engineer, New York New 
Haven & Hartford), chairman of the Section. The Elec- 
trical Section, Mechanical Division, report was presented 
by G. W. Bebout, electrical engineer, Chesapeake & 
Ohio. Mr. Bebout supplemented the report by telling of 
a plant of the International Nickel Company, in which 
a lighting intensity of 37 foot-candles was obtained on 
the working plane by means of a combination of Mazda 
and mercury-vapor lighting units. Mercury lamps, he 
said, cost three times as much as the incandescent, last 
three times as long and produce from two to three 
times as much light for the same power. 

In response to a question by H. H. Helmbright, 
General Electric Company, J. A. Andreucetti explained 
that the test of car lighting lamps, referred to in the 
report, showed that the 28/32-volt lamps gave about 25 
per cent more light than the 32-volt lamps when the car 
was standing. The life of the lower voltage lamp is 
reduced about 10 per cent, and the cost of the lamps 
increased accordingly. Mr. Helmbright produced figures 
to show that the cost of power on a railroad passenger 
coach is high and that maximum lighting economy is ob- 
tained by using relatively short-lived lamps. 

George T. Johnson, assistant electrical engineer, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, asked for information 
on sodium lamps for yard lighting, and Mr. Helmbright 
replied that the sodium light source is so large that it 
has not been considered practicable to develop it for 
projection units. 

J. W. Foote, Niagara Junction Railway, reported that 
there had been no accidents on sodium-lighted crossings 
on his railroad and the indication is that they are a ma- 
terial aid to safety. 

Replying to a question, John Carlson, chief electrician, 
New York Central, described an installation in a shop, 
in which two-thirds of the Mazda lamps are replaced 
with mercury-vapor units. The workmen, he said, liked 
the increased illumination, and do not object to the 
color. 

A. P. Dunn, electrical foreman, Michigan Central, 
spoke of the difficulty he had experienced with mercury 
lights going out because of a drop of voltage, and re- 
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fusing to come on again for several minutes. Mr. Helm- 
bright replied that the voltage must be kept quite con- 
stant and that a combination of mercury and Mazda as- 
sures against loss of light and improves color. 


Electric Welding and Heating 


The report of the A.R.E.E. committee on electric weld- 
ing and the report of the Electrical Section Committee 
on electric welding and heating were presented and dis- 
cussed in joint session. The former report describes an 
electronic rectifier arc welder suited particularly to fabri- 
cation and repair of light-gage metals. Space is also 
given to the use of adding metal by means of the metal 
spray. An important application is the metallizing of 
water tanks to prevent corrosion. Zinc is recommended 
for cold, hard water, lead or tin for closed heaters which 
have copper heating coils, lead or tin for hot-water tanks, 
aluminum, zinc, tin or lead for salt water, and lead for 
blow-off tanks in roundhouses. The process is also 
used for building up wearing parts. 

A controller for a.c. welders is described, which per- 
mits increasing or decreasing the current values by means 
of two push-buttons mounted on the electrode holder. 

Attention is directed to the desirability of planned 
maintenance for electric welding machines, as compared 
to the practice of repairing them only when they fail. 
The Electrical Section report recommends that all port- 
able cords between the safety switch and the motor- 
generator set should consist of four-conductor cables, one 
of which is used as a ground. Allowable current for 
various sized welding cables is given in a table. This 
varies from 200 amp. for No. 2 cable to 550 amp. for 
4/0 cable. Other recommendations for welding cable 
include extremely flexible cable for attaching the elec- 
trode holder, all-rubber insulation for welding cables, 
plug connectors which can be locked to prevent their 
pulling apart accidentally, cable reels to prevent kinking 
and to reduce abrasion, and good ground connections. 
Illustrations of recommended devices are included. Sug- 
gestions are also included for the use of helmets and 
shields for observers as well as welders, the avoidance 
of low-cut shoes and the desirability of otherwise pro- 
tecting the body of the welder by high boots and leggings 
and suitable arm protection. 

Discussion—The Engineering Section report on elec- 
tric heating and welding was presented by J. M. Trissal, 
assistant engineer, Illinois Central. In presenting it, he 
said the committee is now making a study of recondition- 
ing of flood-damaged equipment and is seeking informa- 
tion on methods for determining the condition of equip- 
ment. R. P. Winton, welding engineer, Norfolk & 
Western, said a considerable part of welding efficiency, 
particularly in track work, depends largely upon the con- 
dition of the apparatus used ; grounds, he said, are a par- 
ticular offender. G. M. Griffith, electrical engineer, At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Coast, told how his railroad has 
practically eliminated the use of steam at outlying points 
by means of electric heaters for oil and wash water, and 
in some cases, for offices, strip heaters being used for the 
latter application. 

A question as to whether it was necessary to use No. 
3 or No. 4 conductors in four-conductor cable for the 
ground wire was raised by L. G. Conklin, general elec- 
trical inspector, Delaware & Hudson. Mr. Trissal re- 
plied that it was not necessary, but the ground wire 
should not be less than No. 6. 

The Mechanical Section report on electric welding was 
presented by R. W. Eves, superintendent, bolt and forge 
shop, Baltimore & Ohio. Concerning the use of metal 


spray welding, F. J. White, electrical engineer, Okonite 
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Company, said his company had tried the process for 
repair of holes in pipes, but that the repair did not 
hold under 200-Ib. pressure. 

G. W. Bebout, electrical engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
replied that one could hardly expect the spray to hold 
pressure, because the parent metal is cold when the coat- 
ing is applied, and while the spray adheres, it does not 
constitute a weld. Mr. White explained that the process 
was desirable because the pipe, in this instance, con- 
tained an insulated cable. 

C. G. Winslow, assistant electrical engineer, Michigan 
Central, explained that the specific gravity of the sprayed 
metal is much less than that of the original material, in- 
dicating that the sprayed metal is porous. 

In response to a question raised by G. T. Johnson, as- 
sistant electrical engineer, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, concerning the satisfactory character of a.c. 
welding, Mr. Winton replied that in track work a.c. was 
not suitable for manganese welding, and that a.c. would 
be less efficient when power is derived from a gas-engine- 
driven welder. 

A. M. Candy, Hollup Corporation, when asked for 
information on a.c. welding, replied that the question con- 
stituted a large order, but that in brief he could say that 
a.c. was best for welding of heavy sections in a flat 
position. Current transmission, he said, was a greater 
problem than power factor. 

H. F. Brown, assistant electrical engineer, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, called attention to the satis- 
factory use of a.c. for resistance welding of flues, rails, 
etc., and also for the arc welding of thin sections. In- 
formation was requested concerning the use of the new 
electronic welders, and Mr. Winton replied that it is 
approved by users for sheet-metal welding because it 
causes less warping than other methods. 


Power Plants and Power Supply 


The two associations in joint session considered the 
Engineering Division power supply report and the Me- 
chanical Division report on power plants. The power 
supply report calls attention to developments in the field 
of electric power supply. The trend is toward higher 
steam préssures with 1,400 lb. as a maximum, devel- 
oped in plants burning powdered fuel and having feed- 
water entering the boilers at 400 deg. F. One plant now 
burns refuse bone coal, which was not formerly mar- 
ketable. Of marked importance is the tendency of rail- 
roads to purchase rather than generate power. One 
railroad was induced to shut down two plants, the power 
company making concessions for their so doing. The 
concessions included a favorable demand rate, taken 
over four consecutive 15-min. periods during the month, 
elimination of emergency demands, a limit to normal de- 
mand charge, a coal clause based on B.t.u. fuel value, the 
payment of bills in 20 days and the purchase of the rail- 
way’s old plant at a reasonable price. This instance 1s 
cited as an example to indicate a decided change in the 
attitude of the utilities, charges being based on actual 
cost rather than on bargaining. 

Based on data collected by means of a questionnaire, 
a table is included which shows what 34 railroads have 
done to furnish standby power for air-conditioned pas- 
senger cars. 

The power plant report consists essentially of data 
covering performance of seven railroad power plants. 
The figures show cost of electric power, steam, com- 
pressed air and water. The report concludes with an 
analysis of the principles by means of which good per- 
formance is obtained from the power plant. 

Discussion—The power supply report of the [ngt 
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neering Section was presented by G. W. Bebout, elec- 
trical engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, and W. S. H. Ham- 
ilton, electrical engineer equipment, New York Central. 

Replying to a question concerning how many outlets 
for feeder should be used on standby motors, J. E. 
Gardner, electrical engineer, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, replied that it depends upon whether two-phase 
or three-phase power is used and on the type of yard 
and on the method of running feeders. 

P. Lebenbaum, assistant electrical engineer, Southern 
Pacific, raised a question concerning the relation between 
transformer capacity and number of outlets, to which 
Mr. Johnson replied that, in several instances, on his 
railroad the transformers have the same capacity as the 
connected load. ° 

J. M. Trissal, assistant electrical engineer, Illinois 
Central, said that I. C. practice is now to use double out- 
lets on each circuit, with circuit-breaker protection, the 
breakers allowing for one motor starting while the other 
is running, but not for both starting at the same time. 

The Mechanical Section report on power plants was 
presented by A. W. Steele, electrical engineer, Gulf 
Coast Lines. Mr. Johnson said that some of the power 
costs shown on the report are so low as to indicate the 
desirability of installing steam plants rather than pur- 
chasing power for relatively small power requirements. 

Mr. Winslow said that the figure of 1 cent per 
kw. hr., shown for one plant, includes fuel only, and not 
labor, and that where investment charges are included, 
the power cost is comparable to the price of purchased 
power. Mr. Winslow said that the figures in the report 
are very good and will stand analysis. 

J. A. Andreucetti added that, when there are demands 
for exhaust steam and other steam consuming appara- 
tus, generated power is pretty apt to be cheaper than 
purchased, at least during the winter months. Mr. Be- 
bout said that he had been able to produce power from 
gas producer plants at %4-cent per kw. hr., but that if 
operators were careless, maintenance became something 
of a problem. 


Motors 


The Engineering Division report on application of mo- 
tors and the Mechanical Division report’on motors, con- 
trol and wiring installation were also discussed in joint 
session. Lubrication recommendations for motors in- 
cluded in the Electrical Section report are, in brief, as 
follows: Oil, having a flash point of 350-450 deg. F., 
should be used for sleeve-bearing motors running at 
speeds from 1500-3600 r.p.m. Cheaper oil with a flash 
point as low as 200 deg. F. can be used for such motors 
running at speeds below 1500 r.p.m. Two-hundred-de- 
gree oil can be used for ball bearing motors at speeds up 
to 3600 r.p.m. Zero test oil must be used for motors 
subject to severe cold weather. Automatic oilers are 
now available for motors requiring frequent oiling. High 
flash-point oil must be used for bearings operating at 
high temperature, or having high bearing pressure. 
Grease-lubricated ball and roller bearings must have the 
lubricant renewed periodically in measured amount. It 
1s important that grease be neutral; neither acid nor al- 
aline.’ Recommendations for the size of feeder cables 
are included. 

The Mechanical Division report includes recommen- 
dations for wiring in hazardous locations. The rules for 
such wiring are made plain and the report also points 
out that an entire plant is not necessarily a hazardous 
location, because a hazardous process is carried on in 
one section of the plant. Wiring costs can be controlled 
if due consideration is given to such circumstances. A 
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second section of the report consists of a review of pre- 
vious A.R.E.E. committee reports, for the purpose of 
preparing this material for the Manual. The subjects 
included are instruction for the maintenance and test of 
electric motors, motor control, power-factor correction 
and lubrication of motors. Recommendations for lubri- 
cation included in the two reports agree in detail. 

Discussion—The report on application of motors (En- 
gineering Section) was presented by C. G. Winslow, 
assistant electrical engineer, Michigan Central. Refer- 
ring to information recently published in Railway Elec- 
trical Engineer, on grounding, Mr. Winslow said he did 
not believe every electrician could tell how to make 
proper ground and that while a 10-ohm ground is of- 
fered as satisfactory, this is not sufficient, even for a 
10-hp. motor. 

The report on motors, control and wiring installation, 
Mechanical Section, was presented by J. A. Cooper, as- 
sistant electrical engineer, Wabash. Concerning the use 
of reduced voltage vs. line starters for motors, J. R. 
Sloan, chief electrician, Pennsylvania, said that it is nec- 
essary first to inquire of the power company to deter- 
mine which are suitable to its requirements. Mr. Win- 
slow said the protection of centrifugal pumps was rela- 
tively simple, since they can scarcely ever be made to 
carry more than maximum load, but that reciprocating 
pumps were a somewhat different problem. Mr. Sloan 
replied that reciprocating pumps can best be protected 
by a relief valve in the discharge line. 


Electrical Section, 
Mechanical Division 
Purchase of Electrical Energy 


The report on the purchase of electrical energy deals 
particularly with the possibilities of power-rate reduction. 
It states that the majority of utilities have voluntarily 
offered reductions through lower demand charges, by 
elimination of the 11 months’ continuation of maximum 
demand, by a reduction in rates or application of differ- 
ent rate schedules and by rewriting contract agreements 
to suit changed conditions and permitting consolidation 
of services. Electric blowers for locomotives in round- 
houses, the report states, have not so far been entirely 
satisfactory, because of noise and rapid deterioration from 
moisture and gas. This, the report adds, should not 
condemn the equipment, but lead the manufacturers to 
overcome these shortcomings. 

Discussion—The question of how to bill tenant rail- 
roads for standby air-conditioning power was the prin- 
cipal topic of discussion. J. A. Andreucetti. designated 
as insufficient the method of using power cost without 
including power losses in distribution lines, and an addi- 
tional charge to cover interest and depreciation. J. R. 
Sloan, chief electrician, Pennsylvania Railroad, told of 
instances in which the charge was based on bus-bar costs, 
plus costs of transmission, conversion, interest and de- 
preciation. G. T. Johnson, assistant electrical engineer, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, and Mr. Andreu- 
cetti indorsed the method described by Mr. Sloan, and 
the latter asked if the Section should make recommenda- 
tions. 

A. E. Grover, electrician, Pere Marquette, suggested 
that charges at various terminals would depend upon 
local conditions. A. E. Voigt, car lighting and air con- 
ditioning engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, said 
the matter should be handled by the A.A.R. price com- 
mittee, and suggested that the section make recommenda- 
tions. He added that the fixed price is not bad, because 
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while a road may lose at one point, it will gain at an- 
other. C. E. Wood, engineer of train lighting, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, explained that the fixed 
price was suggested to avoid undesirable complication of 
price adjustment. The fixed price, he said, should be an 
average of costs and include those factors outlined by 
Mr. Andreucetti. 

J. E. Gardner, electrical engineer, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, said there was no question that all costs should 
be included and pointed out that it makes a difference 
where the power is metered. He added, that in the case 
of the Union Terminal, in Chicago, the several railroads 
have divided capital costs. 


Application of Radio to Railway Service 


The report of the committee on application of radio 
to railway service deals entirely with a communication 
system for train operation. In this system the trans- 
mitter is connected to the leading and trailing wheels 
of a locomotive or way-car. Most of its output is short- 
circuited through the rails but a certain portion flows 
in ever-widening circles through the ground. The im- 
pulses thus sent out are picked up by the receiver at 
the other end of the train. The system, now under- 
going test, requires no license from the Federal govern- 
ment for its installation and operation. It can be used 
for two-way telephone communication between the two 
ends of a freight train, between trains and stations or 
towers, between stations and towers and between differ- 
ent trains on the same or on adjacent tracks, as well as 
between the head and rear end of parted trains. 

Discussion—C. W. Nelson, supervisor train control 
and train lighting, Chesapeake & Ohio, presented the 
report. G. W. Bebout, told of the experience obtained 
several years ago on his railroad with radio train com- 
munication. The Federal Radio Commission at that time 
ruled that the frequencies in use should be allocated to 
police service. Now, he said, experiments are being con- 
ducted with higher frequencies, but that the develop- 
ment has been slow because railroads have not done much 
to promote it. If, he said, there were a reliable system 
available which could transmit about two miles, it would 
be a real asset to railroad operation. 


Car Electrical Equipment 


The report of the committee on car electrical equip- 
ment is the most elaborate of all of the reports, and deals 
with air-conditioning equipment, axle drives, voltage 
conditions on electric-lighted cars, electric marker lamps, 
storage batteries, revision of manual and development of 
power-supply equipment. 

The committee has previously recommended the use of 
full automatic control for air-conditioned cars, and it calls 
attention to and describes a device known as the Fulton- 
Sylphon differential control, which automatically main- 
tains a varying differential between interior and exterior 
car temperatures, without adjustment by train crews. 

Concerning axle drives, the report states that during 
the year 1936-37 the installation of direct drives to axle 
generators has proceeded in increased numbers com- 
pared to previous years. Shop apparatus for testing such 
drives, as developed by the Canadian Pacific, is shown. 
Recommendations for inspection and lubrication of gear 
drives are outlined. This section of the report also 
states that V-belt drives continue to be applied in large 
numbers. 

The section dealing with voltage conditions on electric- 
lighted cars includes a table and diagram to show the 
location and magnitude of voltage drop in the various 
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parts of the line between the power source aid the lamp. 

The data indicates that it is not possible to maintain 
32-volts at the lamp terminals and that it may be desir- 
able to use 30- and 60-volt lamps in place of 32- and 
64-volt lamps. 

The subcommittee on electric markers points out that 
a large number of cars have been equipped with various 
types of receptacles and the development of a standard 
has been made difficult. The major portion of the sec- 
tion dealing with storage batteries is concerned with dis- 
charge characteristics of passenger-car batteries. Per- 
formance curves of cells made by the various manufac- 
turers are shown. 

The committee manifests an interest in Monobloc 
battery containers and plans to assemble as much infor- 
mation as possible concerning their performance. De- 
tailed recommendations for revision for the manual are 
included. These deal with axle and generator pulleys, 
pulley spacings, battery boxes, battery containers, ter- 
minals, wiring, generators and battery rating. 

The final section of the report is concerned with de- 
velopment of power supply equipment for trains. Advo- 
cates of the various systems now in use advance many 
good features in favor of particular systems, such as the 
present 32-, 64- and 110-volt type, also the power car 
located either at the head end or at the middle of the 
train, using 220-, 440- or higher a.c. voltages, and much 
interest is shown in the possibilities of using an engine- 
driven plant for the individual car. The possibilities of 
electric heating and electric cooking are given considera- 
tion. 

Discussion—In presenting one section of the report, 
L. J. Verbarg, air-conditioning engineer, Missouri Pa- 
cific, said that maintenance of car equipment could not 
be given much consideration at first, because of the need 
for making installations quickly. Now, he said, manu- 
facturers and railroads must get together to simplify 
apparatus and reduce difficulties of maintenance. 

E. S. M. Macnab, engineer of electric car lighting, 
Canadian Pacific, said there was a need for instructions 
covering operation and maintenance of correlative con- 
trol. T. J. Kenny, manager, railway equipment division, 
Fulton-Sylphon Company, replied that instructions have 
been issued to those railroads using it and that more in- 
formation would soon be made available for general dis- 
tribution. The system, he said, is designed to take the 
control out of the hands of the train crew and to produce 
more satisfactory conditions for passengers. It is now 
available for all types of air conditioning. 

Mr. Macnab raised a point concerning the need for 
dismantling equipment when cars are shopped, asking 
how often evaporator coils should be cleaned. A. E. 
Voigt, car lighting and air-conditioning engineer, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, said there is a distinct necessity 
for cleaning both evaporator and cooling coils every sea- 
son and usually oftener. He added it is desirable to 
clean without removing them and that cleaning of cooling 
coils is closely associated with odors. When heater 
coils, he said, are also in the unit, the heat can be used 
to aid materially in drying the coils before cleaning. 
The Santa Fe has found the Sellers engine gun, using 
steam and water, particularly effective, but the method 
requires removal of coils. For cleaning in place, only 
compressed air is used. 

P. J. Callahan, supervisor car and locomotive equip- 
ment, Boston & Maine, said that when cooling coils are 
cleaned with compressed air, canvas must be put over 
seats and the car afterwards given a general cleaning. 
Mr. Voigt added that static ventilators are not very good, 
because they exhaust varying amounts of air at different 
train speeds. Motor-driven fans, he said, are much bet- 
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ter and their action should not be influenced by venturi 
effect of static ventilators. Mr. Verbarg concurred with 
this opinion, saying that static ventilators, if not properly 
designed, are affected not only by train speed, but also 
by wind direction, velocity and humidity. 


Kitchens Need Fresh Air 


In reply to questions, by A. E. Ganzert, electrical in- 
spector, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Mr. Voigt said 
the kitchen is the hottest spot in the train and requires 
a large amount of fresh air. He recommended the use 
of filters and shutters for controlling the air through the 
kitchen, to avoid taking too much out of the car, and 
also to keep out an excess of cold air in winter weather. 

E. J. Schmidt, mechanical engineer, railway division, 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company, was asked to 
give information on V-belt mileage. He said that the 
Pullman Company, operating 3,000 cars, had averaged 
146,000 miles per belt, and that the Pennsylvania had 
cars in service which had totaled as much as 300,000 
miles. Belts and fasteners, he said, were constantly be- 
ing improved, and that with proper maintenance these 
figures should be increased. 

S. G. Petersen, shop engineer, Seaboard Air Line, 
asked Mr. Macnab why it was necessary to use the shop 
equipment described in the report for testing drives prior 
to their application. Mr. Macnab replied that these tests 
disclosed defects and assured satisfactory operation ; they 
are made with the axles on which they are to be used. 
P. J. Callahan moved that the Section recommended the 
adoption of 30- and 60-volt lamps instead of 32- and 64- 
volt lamps for train lighting purposes. The motion was 
adopted. 

J. C. McElree, electrical engineer, Missouri Pacific, 
offered the opinion that the committee should recom- 
mend some kind of standard for marker outlets. Marker- 
lamp circuits, he added, should be separate and run from 
the car panel without any switch. Mr. Callahan re- 
plied that the committee feels the standard plug and 
receptacle should be developed first and that considera- 
tion of circuits would follow logically. 

In presenting the section of the report concerning 
storage batteries, G. W. Wall, electrical foreman, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, said that the 77-deg. 
figure shown in the report should be 80 deg. 


Storage Batteries Discussed 


The report includes a method for calculating the ca- 
pacity of lead-acid storage batteries. D.C. Wilson, rail- 
way sales manager, Edison Storage Battery Company, 
explained that a method similar to- that described in the 
report applies to the calculation of capacity of nickel- 
iron-alkaline batteries for various discharge rates, except 
that the minimum voltage limit is 1.12 volts per cell, 
instead of 1.75. 

Monobloc containers for storage batteries were dis- 
cussed at some length, and it was the consensus of opin- 
1on that they meet service conditions satisfactorily. 

In presenting the section of the report concerning 
power supply, Mr. Wall called on W. S. H. Hamilton 
or an expression of opinion, and he suggested that the 
Electrical Section should request the Mechanical Division 
to have the matter of power supply handled by the Di- 
vision of Equipment Research, with the aid of the Elec- 
trical Section, Division 5. This, he said, was desirable, 
€cause important questions of interchange are involved. 

(The remainder of the report of the Electrical Section, 
Mechanical Division, and the report of the Electric Sec- 
tion, Engineering Division, A.A.R., will appear in next 
week’s issue.—Editor. ) 
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Critical Situation Needs Prompt 
Attention, Says Rate Petition 


(Continued from page 644) 


increases in operating costs since the low point of the 
depression, railroad revenues have not been sufficient to 
meet their necessities. In an effort to meet the situation, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, on April 18, 1935, 
authorized certain emergency charges on freight. With 
modifications, these charges remained in force until De- 
cember 31, 1936, when they expired, resulting in a reduc- 
tion in the carriers’ revenues of $120,000,000 a year, on 
the basis of 1936 business. On October 22, 1937, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authorized a restora- 
tion of a portion of this loss of revenue by moderate in- 
creases in rates on certain specific commodities, estimated 
to yield about $47,500,000 a year. That was an appre- 
ciated step in the right direction but manifestly inade- 
quate to meet the necessities of the situation as it has 
developed since the application in that case was filed last 
year.” 

Meanwhile the railroads are proceeding to file the 
increased-rate tariffs authorized in Ex Parte 115. The 
aim is to make those covering increases specifically au- 
thorized effective on November 10 under the sixth- 
section authorization permitting a filing on five-days no- 
tice. Tariffs covering proposed increases in rates 
where outstanding orders were removed by the decision 
will be filed on the regular 30-days notice, the commis- 
sion having denied the railroad application to publish 
on 15-days notice. 

The announcement of the new petition brought from 
the National Bituminous Coal Commission and the 
Consumers’ Counsel a statement declaring that they “will 
use all proper legal means to obtain reconsideration of 
the transportation rates that were recently put into ef- 
fect on bituminous coal and will oppose further in- 
creases.” 


New Book... 


Impact Tests of Light-Weight Box Cars. Summary Report pre- 
pared by the Division of Equipment Research, now the Divi- 
sion of Engineering Research, Association of American 
Railroads, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 54 pages. 
Price to member roads $1; to others $2. 


This report was prepared at the request of the A.A.R. Mechan- 
ical Division Committee on Car Construction, on April 1, 1937, 
and revised October 1, 1937. The report contains the result of 
impact tests conducted with two experimental light-weight box 
cars, one, built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, embodying the extensive use of welded Cor-Ten Steel 
construction and weighing 34,200 lb.; the other car, built by the 
Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Company, being also made of 
Cor-Ten steel but with riveted construction throughout and 
weighing 36,400 Ib. 

The report contains a brief description of the experimental 
test cars and tables of detailed comparative car weights in Part 
I. A summary of the results of the tests is included in Part 
II and Part III describes extensometer and deflectometer tests 
of the Pullman-Standard car. Other sub-divisions of the report 
include: Part IV, Impact Test Procedure; Part V, Results of 
Impact Tests of Pullman-Standard Light-Weight Box Car; 
Part VI, Results of Impact Tests of Mt. Vernon Light-Weight 
Box Car; Part VII, Results of Impact Tests of A.A.R. Stand- 
ard Box Cars (1933-1934) ; Part VIII, Distortion of Car Struc- 
tures During Impact Tests; and Part IX, Performance of Ex- 
perimental Light-Weight Box Cars. 
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Anthracite Roads 
Attack State Report 


Carriers deny I.C.C. passen- 
ger fare order is precedent 
for coal rate reductions 


In filing exceptions to a tentative report 
of the Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission proposing reductions in intrastate 
anthracite rates amounting to approximate- 
ly $3,000,000 annually, counsel for the re- 
spondent anthracite carriers has attacked 
particularly those conclusions in the report 
based on the decision reached by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1936 in the 
passenger fares case (214 I.C.C. 174) or- 
dering coach fares at two cents and Pull- 
man fares at three cents per mile. The 
tentative report, issued in proceedings in- 
itiated by the state utility commission by 
request of the Pennsylvania Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association, referred to the 
passenger fares decision as a precedent for 
ordering the proposed reduction in intra- 
state anthracite rates. 

This reasoning the carriers took excep- 
tion to on the following grounds: (1) The 
state Public Utility Law does not contain 
a provision similar to paragraph 2 of sec- 
tion 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act 
which gives the commission power to “pre- 
scribe just and reasonable rates” upon con- 
sideration given “to the effect of rates on 
the movement of traffic... .” (2) The 
I.C.C. exceeded its powers in the passenger 
fares case. (3) The facts of record in 
the two cases are entirely different, since, 
prior to the passenger fares case, the east- 
ern carriers had made no reduction in pas- 
senger fares since 1920, while present in- 
trastate anthracite rates of the respondent 
roads to points concerned in the proceed- 
ings are from 63 cents to $1.57 per ton 
below 1920 rates; that, in fact, such re- 
ductions “have had the effect of placing 
the rates practically on the 1910 level, or 
far below the level of present-day prices 
and wages.” (4) The passenger fares 
order was handed down in the expectation 
of increasing the roads’ net revenues there- 
by, while the tentative state report indi- 
cates no such purpose; records show that 
such reductions on anthracite rates would 
result in reduced net revenues. (5) The 
passenger fare decision was influenced by 
the possibility of a greatly-increased pas- 
senger business through low fares: on the 
other hand, there is little likelihood of an 
increased demand for anthracite, and since 
the railroads now carry the great bulk of 
anthracite shipments to Pennsylvania 
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points, there is little truck-hauled traffic to 
be gained by the proposed rate reduction. 
(6) The reduction in passenger fares was 
passed on 100 per cent to passengers, 
whereas “there is . . . no assurance that 
further reductions in the rates on anthra- 
cite would be passed on 100 per cent to 
the consumers,” since the Public Utility 
Commission has no control over mine 
prices or retail dealers’ margins. (7) The 
I.C.C. held that the carriers can handle in- 
creased passenger traffic with little increase 
in operating costs; on the other hand, any 
increase in anthracite shipments by reason 
of lower rates would mean a proportionate 
increase in operating expenses. 

In answer to the allegation of the report 
that reduced railroad rates would mitigate 
competition encountered by established re- 
tail anthracite dealers from direct truck 
hauls, the carriers have held that the state 
commission does not possess the power to 
compel rate reductions to meet alleged 
truck competition or to assist the anthra- 
cite retail dealers, basing their position, 
among other precedent decisions, upon a 
finding of the I.C.C. in 1936 (Long Island 
Coal Merchants Association, Inc., v. Long 
Island R. Co., supra) in which that body 
held that “the matter of truck competition 
is not controlling in the determination of 
whether the rates assailed exceed reason- 
able maxima.” 


R. E. A. Status Argument 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, will hear oral arguments at 
Washington, D. C., on November 22 in the 
cases involving the status of Railway Ex- 
press Agency operations under the Motor 
Carrier Act, and the common carrier ap- 
plication of the Southeastern Express Com- 
pany. 


Film Illustrates Uses of Insulated 
Wires and Cables 


The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J., has 
recently completed a new two-reel sound 
motion picture film illustrating the manu- 
facture and application of rubber insulated 
wires and cables. Lowell Thomas is the 
narrator. The film is available in 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. sizes. 


S. A. L. Reports 20 Per Cent Rise in 
N. Y.-South Travel 


According to figures compiled by the 
passenger department of the Seaboard Air 
Line, during the first 21 days in October 
passenger business from New York to the 
South increased 20 per cent over the cor- 
responding period of last year. Substan- 
tial increases are also reported from Bos- 
ton, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and other northern points. 
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Slow Revamping 
Not Sec. 77's Fault 


Fairman Dick finds obstacle 
to reorganization lies in 
poor net earnings 


Declaring that speedy railroad reorgan- 
izations would not have occurred even if 
Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act had been 
“one hundred per cent perfect,” Fairman R. 
Dick of the financing house, Dick & Merle- 
Smith, told the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York on November 4 
that much criticism of security holders 
because of delay in reorganizations is based 
upon an erroneous assumption. 

“The underlying assumption in all this 
criticism and the basis of many proposals 
for restoring sound credit conditions 
through reorganizations is that the trouble 
with the railroads has been a continually 
increasing burden of fixed charges and the 
evidence presented that the charges are ex- 
cessive is the fact that the railroads cannot 
service these charges today. It is further 
assumed that the railroad industry has 
changed, that the demand for rail trans- 
portation has diminished, that plant and 
capital structures have outgrown the de- 
mand for transportation and that, at least 
to some extent, the country is over-built 
with railroads and that substantial amounts 
of railroad property must be written off 
as a loss in the same way that many of 
the canals were written off as a loss in 
the past. 

“Railroad debt has not been increasing 
relative to the plant, it has been decreas- 
ing. Fixed charges have not been increas- 
ing relative to the plant or to the service 
performed, they have been decreasing. 
Capital structures have not outgrown the 
demand for service represented, let us say, 
by gross revenues, but the demand for 
transportation, measured by gross revenues, 
has far outstripped the capitalization of the 
railroads. 

“This is not to say that there have been 
no cases of unwise piling up of debt among 
the individual roads. There have been such 
cases; several of them roads now in bank- 
ruptcy. However, the average debt burden 
of the railroads in bankruptcy is just 
about the same as the average for all 
railroads. 

“In the decade ending in 1900, fixed 
charges consumed approximately 30 per 
cent of gross operating revenues; in the 
seven year period from 1900 to 1907—the 
period of the greatest railroad prosperity— 
fixed charges consumed approximately 24 

(Continued on page 662) 
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September N.O.L. 
15.4% Under '36 


Return for month was 1.9 per 
cent—Nine-months rate 
was 2.47 per cent 

Class I railroads in September had a 
net railway operating income of $59,304,- 
948, which was a decrease of 15.4 per 


cent compared with the same month last 
year, according to the Bureau of Railway 
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1936, and $271,435,608 in the same period 
in 1930. For September the tax bill 
amounted to $29,958,158, an increase of 
$3,058,127 or 11.4 per cent above Septem- 
ber, 1936. Nineteen Class I roads failed 
to earn expenses and taxes in this year’s 
first nine months; eight roads were in the 
Eastern district, three in the Southern dis- 
trict, and eight in the Western district. 
Class I roads in the Eastern district for 
September had a net railway operating 
income of $29,446,160 compared with $36,- 
781,019 for September, 1936, and $43,450,- 
802 for September, 1930. For the first 











.CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 


Month of September , 


Total operating revenues......... Sua etienatenceon 


Total operating expenses. .........seeeeeveeoee 
Ee rer ee ne er 
Net railway operating income 


Operating ratio—per cent.......seeeeecereceeens 


Rate of return on property investment—per cent. 





937 1936 1930 


2. $363,070,851  $357,058,214  $462,209,448 
: 262,711,697 248,450,132 316,494,334 
29,958,158 26,900,031 31,238,205 
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sass 72.36 69.58 68.47 
1.96 2.32 3.39 


Nine Months Ended September 30 


Total operating revenues.........ccccccccccccece 
Total operating EXPENSES. .... cc cccccsccccccceves 
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Net railway operating income............++++e++- 
Operating ratio—pPer CONE. 6.occcecececsecdescees 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent.... 


e+e $3,174,641,589 $2,929,355,183 $4,035,083,343 


2 -2,356,057,531  2,163,681,990  3,018,212,919 
is 251,604,812 231,707,583 271,435,608 
ca 468,449,039 434,482,735 648,115,287 
74.21 73.86 74.80 
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Economics of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Railroads. This decrease, the A.A.R. 
says, “was due to rising costs of operation, 
which include increased cost of materials, 
supplies and fuel and also a higher wage 
rate.” Operating costs in September, were 
5.7 per cent above those for September, 
1936, while gross revenues were only 1.7 
per cent above the same month one year 
ago. The September return does not re- 
flect the wage increase to train and engine 
forces which did not become effective un- 
til October 1; it does include the increases 
to non-transportation forces which became 
effective on August 1. 

The September net railway operating in- 
come was at the annual rate of return of 
1.96 per cent. In September, 1936, the net 
was $70,096,166, or 2.32 per cent, and in 
September, 1930, it was $102,852,390, or 
3.39 per cent. 

Gross operating revenues for September 
amounted to $363,070,851 compared with 
$357,058,214 in September, 1936 and $462,- 
209,448 in September, 1930, operating ex- 
penses totaled $262,711,697 compared with 
$248,450,132 in the same month in 1936 
and $316,494,334 in September, 1930. 

In the first nine months of 1937 the net 
railway operating income totaled $468,449,- 
039, or 2.47 per cent as compared with 
$434,482,735, or 2.3 per cent in the first 
nine months of 1937 and $648,115,287, or 
3.44 per cent in 1930. 

Gross for the nine months totaled $3,- 
174,641,589 compared with $2,929,355,183 
for the same period in 1936, and $4,035,- 
083,343 for the same period in 1930, an 
increase of 8.4 per cent in 1937 above 
1936, but 21.3 per cent below 1930. Operat- 
ing expenses amounted to $2,356,057,531 
compared with $2,163,681,990 for the same 
Period in 1936, and $3,018,212,919 for the 
Same period in 1930—8.9 per cent above 
the former, but 21.9 per cent below 1930. 

Class I roads in the first nine months of 
1937 paid $251,604,812 in taxes compared 
with $231,707,583 in the same period in 


nine months of 1937 their net was $268,- 
309,832, or 2.93 per cent, as compared with 
$265,110,125 or 2.91 per cent for the same 
period in 1936, and $341,178,879 or 3.86 
per cent in 1930. Gross in the Eastern 
district for the nine months totaled $1,585,- 
695,783, an increase of 7.0 per cent com- 
pared with 1937, but a decrease of 21.1 per 
cent compared with 1930, operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,138,320,823, an increase 
of 8.2 per cent above 1936, but a decrease 
of 23.8 per cent under the first nine months 
of 1930. 

In the Southern district the net for Sep- 
tember was $6,418,209 compared with $7,- 
809,684 for September, 1936, and $8,827,060 
for September, 1930. For the first nine 
months of 1937 the net was $57,749,243, or 
2.48 per cent, as compared with $52,904,206, 
or 2.27 per cent for the same period in 
1936, and $63,017,348, or 2.6 per cent in 
1930. The nine-months gross in the South- 
ern district amounted to $391,289,397, an 
increase of 8.0 per cent compared with the 
same period in 1936, but a decrease of 
20.4 per cent under the same period in 1930, 
operating expenses totaled $293,473,269, an 
increase of 7.3 per cent above the same 
period in 1936, but a decrease of 24.5 per 
cent under 1930. 

For September, the Class I roads in the 
Western district reported a net of $23,440,- 
579 compared with $25,505,463 for Sep- 
tember, 1936, and $50,574,528 for Septem- 
ber, 1930. For the first nine months in 
1937 their net was $142,389,964 which was 
at the rate of 1.91 per cent, for the same 
nine months in 1936, the net was $116,468,- 
404, or 1.56 per cent, and for the same 
period in 1930 it was $243,919,060 or 3.21 
per cent. Gross in the Western district 
for the first nine months amounted to $1,- 
197,656,409, an increase of 10.4 per cent 
above 1936, but a decrease of 21.9 per cent 
under the same period in 1930. Operating 
expenses totaled $924,263,439 an increase of 
10.3 per cent compared with 1936, but a 
decrease of 18.6 per cent under 1930. 
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Lake Coal Service 


Hit by Examiner 
E. A. Burslem finds railroad 


practices result in 
violations of law 


Practices of railroads handling lake 
cargo coal to Lake Erie and Lake Ontario 
ports result in violations of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and in some instances of 
the Elkins Act, according to the recom- 
mended findings of Examiner E. A. Bur- 
slem in his proposed report to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in No. 27266, 
Lake Coal Demurrage. Nine railroads, 
which in 1936 carried 36,000,000 tons of 
lake cargo coal, are involved in the investi- 
gation, launched on the commission’s own 
motion to probe the demurrage rules and 
charges and practices and services of car- 
riers handling the lake coal for transship- 
ment. 

Respondent railroads are: The Baltimore 
& Ohio; Bessemer & Lake Erie; Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western; Erie; Lehigh Valley; New York 
Central; Pennsylvania, and Wheeling & 
Lake Erie. Examiner Burslem’s report oc- 
cupies 184 pages, and he makes 18 recom- 
mended findings, including the following: 


That the allowance of car detention by the 
New York Central and the Pennsylvania-on all 
cars of pre-season lake coal held at Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario ports, on which substitution 
of vessels occurred, was without tariff authority, 
resulting in the non-collection of applicable de- 
murrage charges. 

That allowance by the Chesapeake & Ohio of 
2,156 days’ detention on 128 cars of pre-season 
lake coal, held at Toledo, Ohio, and delivered to 
the steamer Reiss April 17, 1935, was without 
tariff authority and resulted in the non-collection 


of the applicable demurrage charges. 
That the allowance by the Pennsylvania of 


4,016 days’ detention on 116 cars of pre-season 
lake coal, held at Sandusky, Ohio, and delivered 
to the steamer Harry Yates April 4, 1935, was 
without tariff authority and resulted in the non- 
collection of the applicable demurrage charges. 

That certain practices of all port respondents 
with respect to the handling of, and computation 
of detention on, cars of pre-season lake coal held 
at each of the lake ports prior to April 15, 1936, 
as indicated in the report, afford reasonable 
grounds for the belief that violations of the 
Elkins Act and Section 10 (2) (3) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act were committed. 

That the opening date of navigation for the 
year 1935 at Toledo, Ohio, for the movement of 
so-called “river’? coal was March 1; and _ that 
allowances by the Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore 


& Ohio and the New York Central for detention 
at Toledo, Ohio, on all cars of river coal trans- 
shipped on and after March 1, 1935, were without 
tariff authority and resulted in the non-collection 
of the applicable demurrage charges. 

That Lake Coal Demurrage Rule 8 (c), effec- 
tive April 15, 1936, is, and for the future will 
be, unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds or 
may exceed the period of time which would 
accrue between the last day of February and the 
actual date of opening of navigation of the lake 
or body of water to which individual shipments 
of lake coal are destined. 

That the provisions of Lake Coal Demurrage 
Rule 3 (1), effective April 15, 1936, referred to 
herein as the sequence release ‘rule, providing for 
the substitution of the released dates of cars, 
provides an indirect method of the grant of an 
allowance contrary to the specific provisions of 
the tariff in violation of Section 6 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. Respondents should be re- 
quired to cancel those provisions from the rule. 

That Lake Coal Demurrage Rule 2, effective 
April 15, 1936, providing an allowance of five 
(5) days’ free time on each car of lake coal upon 
arrival at the ports is, and for the future will 
be, unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds or 
may exceed an allowance of three (3) days’ free 
time and to the extent that it applies on cars of 
pre-season coal. 

That Lake Coal Demurrage Rule 5 [relating 
to reconsignments], effective April 15, 1936, is, 
and for the future will be, unduly preferential 
of transshippers of lake coal and of shipments 








of lake coal and unduly prejudicial against con- 
signees of domestic, or commercial, coal and 
against shipments of domestic, or commercial, 
coal for delivery at the same destinations. 

That the allowance by the New York Central 
for detention of, and computation of demurrage 
charges on, 42 cars of coal at Ashtabula, Ohio 
(21 cars consigned to the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany and reconsigned to the Pickands-Mather 
Company, and 21 cars consigned to the Pickands- 
Mather Com any and reconsigned to the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company), in March, 1934, was with- 
out tariff authority and resulted in the non- 
collection of the applicable demurrage charges. 

That Lake Coal Demurrage Rule 7 [relating 
to reconsignments], effective April 15, 1936, is, 
and for the future will be, an unjust and un- 
reasonable teqpapestares regulation and practice. 

That the Lake Coal Demurrage Rules and 
Charges, insofar as they apply on shipments of 
vessel fuel coal, are, and for the future will be, 
unduly preferential of shipments of vessel fuel 
coal and of consignees of such coal, and unduly 
prejudicial against shipments of domestic, or 
commercial, coal for track delivery, and against 
consignees of such coal, at the same destinations. 

hat the practice of respondents in holding 
cars of lake coal short of destination is essen- 
tially an unlawful reduction in the published 
demurrage charges in violation of Section 6 (7) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

That respondents’ practices in deferring col- 
lection of lake coal demurrage charges are vio- 
lative of Section 3 (2) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and rules promulgated by the Com- 
mission in pursuance thereof. 

That allowances granted by respondents for 
“run-around” cars of lake coal are not authorized 
by the Lake Coal Demurrage Tariff and result in 
the non-collection of the applicable demurrage 
charges. 

That the exception to Lake Coal Demurrage 
Rule 3 (c) 1, respecting the released date of cars 
of lake coal is, and for the future will be, an 
unjust and unreasonable regulation and practice 
affecting the rate of demurrage charges. 

That respondents’ investments in their coal 
docks and coal unloading facilities, their revenues, 
full distributed costs, and rate of return on the 
amounts invested, for the year 1935, except as 
to the Chesapeake & Ohio, which is for 1936, are 
as indicated in the report; that respondents the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Bessemer & Lake Erie, Penn- 
sylvania in connection with its coal docks and 
coal unloading facilities at Ashtabula and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and the Wheeling & Lake Erie in 
connection with its coal dock and coal unloading 
facility at Ironville, Ohio, are receiving, for their 
coal docks and coal unloading facilities, rentals 
less than the actual annual cost of those prop- 
erties; that all other port respondents, except the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pennsylvania in con- 
nection with its coal dock and coal unloading 
facilities at Sandusky, Ohio, are receiving non- 
compensatory charges for the transfer of lake 
coal from cars to vessels in violation of Sections 
2, 3 (1) and 6 (7) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act; and that under the circumstances shown in 
the report there is reasonable ground for the 
belief that all port respondents herein, except the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pennsylvania in con- 
nection with its coal dock and coal unloading 
facilities at Sandusky, Ohio, have violated and 
are violating the provisions of the Elkins Act. 


There is also the finding with respect to 
the valuation of the lake coal facilities of 
the various roads, while in the report is a 
table showing the investment in these facili- 
ties and the rate of return on such invest- 
ment. This table, which sets up revenue 
from each facility against its “full distrib- 
uted cost”, shows that in 1935 the cost 
exceeded the revenue from the B. & L. E. 
facility at Conneaut, Ohio; the W. & L. E. 
facilities at Huron and Ironville, the D. L. 
& W. at Oswego, N. Y., the Erie at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the L. V. at North Fair Haven, 
N. Y., and the Pennsylvania at Cleveland 
and Erie, Pa. The P. R. R. earned 5.95 
per cent and 3.73 per cent respectively on 
its Sandusky, Ohio, and Ashtabula invest- 
ments; the B. & O. 1.47 per cent at To- 
ledo and Lorain, 1.79 per cent at Fairport 
and 0.26 per cent at Sandusky; the D. L. 
& W., 2.44 per cent at Buffalo, N. Y.; the 
L. V. 0.19 per cent at Buffalo; the New 
York Central, 1.56 per cent at Toledo and 
3.17 per cent at Ashtabula. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, for which 1936 figures were 
available, earned in that year an 8.53 per 
cent return on its $4,962,518 investment at 
Toledo. 
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D. B. Robertson Is R. B. A. 
Speaker 


D. B. Robertson, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, will be the speaker 
at the annual dinner of the Railway 
Business Association on Thursday 
evening, November 18. More than 
2,000 seats have already been re- 
served, insuring the largest dinner 
in the history of the association. 











H. & M. Fare Hearings Postponed 


Interstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ings on the Hudson & Manhattan’s fare- 
increase proposal have been postponed from 
November 10 to January 18, 1938. The 
H. & M. is seeking to raise from six cents 
to 10 cents the rate between its Jersey City, 
N. J., stations and downtown Manhattan. 


Air Express Business Scores All- 
Time High 


Air express shipments handled by the 
Air Express Division of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency in September reached a new 
all-time high of 59,879. This is an in- 
crease of 12,642, or 36% per cent, over the 
total of 47,236 shipments of all air express 
handled in the United States for the corre- 
sponding month in 1936. In December, 
1936, its previous high month, Express han- 
dled 58,390 shipments. 


I. C. C. to Investigate Truck Rates 
In Middle Atlantic States 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted on its own motion an investi- 
gation as to the lawfulness of motor truck 
rates in the Middle Atlantic states, setting 
the case for hearing before Division 5 at 
Washington, D. C., on November 10. Into 
the case (Ex Parte MC 14) there has 
been consolidated I. & S. M-205, Rates 
Over Freight Forwarders, Inc., in which 
a suspension order was recently entered. 


Rock Island Seeks to Modify 
A. T. C. System 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to make certain modi- 
fications in its automatic train control sys- 
tem. The proposal, as set forth in an 
I.C.C. notice to interested parties, involves 
“change of medium speed and low speed 
settings of automatic train control gover- 
nors on certain trains to increase medium 
speed limit from 30 m.p.h. to 45 m.p.h. 
and to increase low speed limit from 15 
m.p.h. to 25 m.p.h.” 


Brazilian Crash Kills 5 


At least five passengers were killed and 
about 45 injured when a Sao Paulo-bound 
train of the Central Brazil Railway crashed 
into a freight train on November 2, near 
Mesquita, Brazil, about 36 miles out of 
the Rio de Janeiro terminus on the main 
line, according to press dispatches. The 
complete wrecking of two coaches in the 
train was responsible for the greater part 
of the casualties. The incident follows 
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close upon the heels of a serious derailment 
on the road on October 31, when a portion 
of a mail train plunged off a high bridge, 


Welded Track to Feature R. & L. H. 
Society Meeting 


A discussion of recent developments in 
the welding of railroad track will feature 
the next meeting of the New York chapter, 
Railway & Locomotive Historical Society, 
to be held on November 12 at 7:30 p.m. in 
room 1101, Engineering Societies building, 
29 West 39th street, New York. H. S. 
Clarke, engineer, maintenance of way, Del- 
aware & Hudson, who has been in charge 
in recent track welding work on that 
road, will present a talk entitled “Welded 
Track”. This will be illustrated by mov- 
ing pictures supplied by Sperry Rail 
Service, Brooklyn, N. Y., and by the 
Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York. 


Pacific Electric Strike Threat 


Acting to avert a strike among the em- 
ployees of the Pacific Electric, President 
Roosevelt, on November 1, appointed an 
emergency board under the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act to investigate a 
dispute that has arisen between the manage- 
ment and some of its employees who are 
represented by the Brotherhood of Train- 
men. The emergency board will be com- 
posed of the following members: Isaiah L. 
Sharfman of the University of Michigan, 
Dexter M. Keezer, president of Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, Ore., and John P. Devaney 
of Minneapolis, Minn. The function of the 
board is to make findings of fact and re- 
port to the President. 


B. & M.’s North Station to House 
Dairy “Farm” 


Boston & Maine commuters will watch 
cows graze in the concourse of the road’s 
North Station, Boston, Mass., during the 
week of November 14, called National Milk 
Week. A rural plot, with facilities for 
modern electrical milking, will be erected 
in the station by the railroad in co-operation 
with New England Dairy and Food 
Council and the Massachusetts Department 
of Agriculture. Two blooded dairy cows 
will be set to grazing in the plot and will 
be milked twice daily. Dairy machinery 
will also be installed in the station to cool 
the product and prepare it for drinking by 
the commuters. 


Equipment Depreciation Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
October 30 issued another series of sub- 
orders and modifications of previous sub- 
orders in No. 15100, Depreciation Charges 
of Steam Railroad Companies, prescribing 
equipment depreciation rates for 11 rail- 
roads, including the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 
The composite percentages, which are not 
prescribed rates, range from 3.34 per cent 
for the Washington Terminal to 10.2 per 
cent for the Atlantic & Western. 

The Santa Fe’s composite percentage of 
3.77 is derived from the following pre- 
scribed rates: Steam locomotives, 3.52 per 
cent; Diesel road locomotives, 6.33 per 
cent; Diesel switching locomotives, 4.75 
per cent; refrigerator and ice cars, 4.75 
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per cent; other freight-train cars (wood 
underframe), 4.41 per cent; other freight- 
train cars (steel and steel underframe), 
3.59 per cent; stainless steel light-weight 
passenger-train cars, 3.89 per cent; other 
passenger-train cars, 2.9 per cent; floating 
equipment, 2.87 per cent; work equipment, 
48 per cent; miscellaneous equipment, 12.6 
per cent. The 3.66 composite percentage for 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie is derived from 
the following prescribed rates: Steam loco- 
motives, 3.8 per cent; freight-train cars, 
3.68 per cent; passenger-train cars, 3 per 
cent; work equiment, 3.46 per cent; 
miscellaneous equipment, 18.26 per cent. 


“Field Day”—Correction 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
“field day” will be held on November 16 
and 17 and not on the 15 and 16 as er- 
roneously reported in Railway Age for 
October 30, page 621. 


Hearing on Complaint of Negro 
Congressman 


The complaint of Arthur W. Mitchell, 
Negro congressman from Chicago, against 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the 
Illinois Central and the Pullman Company, 
charging that he was the victim of undue 
discrimination in that he was forced to 
ride in a “Jim Crow” car when he held a 
first class ticket, has been set by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for hearing 
before Examiner Disque at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, on December 10. Congress- 
man Mitchell’s complaint, which was out- 
lined in the Railway Age of September 4, 
is based on events occurring while he was 
ona railroad journey from Chicago to Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


Freight Shipping Exhibit to be 
Shown at Rochester 


A comprehensive display of modern 
packing, crating and shipping practices, 
prepared and supervised by the Freight 
Container Bureau, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, is to be shown at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce building, Rochester, 
N. Y., on November 9, 10 and 11, under 
the sponsorship of the Traffic Club of 
Rochester. Designed to spread informa- 
tion on the reduction of loss and damage 
to freight shipments through efficient load- 
ing, the exhibit will include models and 
designs of wooden and fiber containers and 
interpretive displays of proper methods of 
packing representative classes of freight. 
Engineers of the bureau will be present to 
explain the features of the exhibit and 
answer inquiries. 


Would Permit C. B. & Q. Purchase 
of Truck Line 


Examiner John S. Higgins has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approve the 
purchase by the Burlington Transportation 
Company, highway subsidiary of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, of the certain 
operating rights of Bell Transfer, Inc., on 
Toutes generally described as between Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Mo., and St. Joseph and 
between Kansas City and Minneapolis, 
Minn., via Des Moines, Iowa. ‘The ex- 
aminer would attach conditions stipulating 
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that the authority “shall not extend to 
operation over vendor’s routes north of 
Des Moines or east of Canton and Jack- 
sonville.” Also, that the service shall be 
confined to interchange of traffic at stations 
of the Burlington. 


‘Northwest Carmen Elect Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Northwest 
Carmen’s Association held early this month 
at St. Paul, Minn., the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, H. A. Rollwagen, car foreman, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, St. Paul, 
Minn.; First Vice-President, G. R. John- 
son, chief clerk to master car builder, 
Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Minn.; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, F. M. Washburn, car 
foreman, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, Minneapolis, Minn.; Third Vice- 
President, E. J. Robertson, superintendent 
car department, Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Secretary, E. N. Myers, chief interchange 
inspector, Minnesota Transfer Railway, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Treasurer, F. S. Leavitt, 
auditor, Minnesota Transfer Railway, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Oral Argument Held In Savannah 
& Atlanta Case 


Oral argument in the case of the re- 
organization of the Savannah & Atlanta 
was held before Commissioners Meyer, 
Porter and Mahaffie of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on October 29. J. A. 
Fowler and Herman Riddell appeared for 
the Savannah & Atlanta bondholders re- 
organization committee and told Division 
4 that they were satisfied with the present 
plan as put forth by the bondholders, but 
that they would accept the examiner’s 
changes if the commission decided to in- 
corporate them into the final plan. Thomas 
K. Finletter, appearing for the Piedmont 
Associates, owners of a large portion of 
the Savannah & Atlanta bonds, defended 
the provision of the original plan which 
would allow a return of 7.2 per cent on the 
new common stock as against the proposal 
of the examiner for a return of 5 per cent. 
George H. Porter, representing the City 
Bank & Farmers Trust Company of New 
York trustee under one of the mortgages, 
objected to the idea of assessing all bond- 
holders for the expenses of the bond- 
holders’ reorganization committee. He 
also opposed the idea of giving the Savan- 
nah & Atlanta bondholders only $240 for 
a $1,000 bond. 

With the completion of oral argument, 
there remains only the filing of briefs be- 
fore the commission can promulgate a 
final plan for reorganization of the Savan- 
nah & Atlanta. 


Examiner Would Let Rock Island 
Lease Truck Line 


Examiner Robert R. Hendon has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission approve, 
subject to conditions, a lease by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific of the 
operating rights of the A. & A. Truck 
Lines between Hutchinson, Kan., and 
Dodge City, 158 miles. The condition 
which the examiner would attach to the 
approval would provide that the authority 
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“shall not include the right to render serv- 
ice from, to, or the interchange of traffic 
at, any point other than a station on said 
railway, and shall be subject to such fur- 
ther limitations or restrictions as this com- 
mission may hereafter find it necessary to 
impose in order to insure that the service 
shall be auxiliary or supplementary to train 
service of said railway and shall not un- 
duly restrain competition.” 

The proposed lease, to expire on Octo- 
ber 31, 1941, provides that the Rock Island 
shall pay $1 and A. & A. Truck Lines shall 
carry Rock Island freight in accordance 
with an operating and option contract 
executed concurrently with the lease. The 
examiner did not pass upon the option fea- 
ture, which gives the Rock Island an op- 
tion to purchase the operating rights in- 
volved at any time during the term of the 
lease. 


Club Meetings 


The Southern and Southwestern Railway 
Club will hold its next meeting on No- 
vember 18, at 10 a.m., in the Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. James Partington, manager, 
engineering department, American Loco- 
motive Company, will present a paper en- 
titled “Locomotive Design and Construc- 
tion.” Election of officers for the ensuing 
year will also be held. 

The Rochester Traffic Club will hold a 
dinner meeting on Wednesday, November 
10, at 6:30 p.m., at the Chamber of Com- 
merce building, Rochester, N. Y. Robert 
S. Henry, assistant to the president, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, will be 
the principal speaker. 

The Eastern Car Foremen’s Association 
will meet on Monday, November 8, at the 
“Brown Derby” night club, 111 Arlington 
street, Boston, Mass., at 7 p.m. Music 
and dancing will feature the program. 

The Western Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting on November 22, at 8 p.m., 
in the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. A paper 
entitled “What the Public Demands— 
What It Does When It Gets It—What the 
Railway of Tomorrow Will Provide” will 
be presented by H. W. Siddall, chairman, 
Transcontinental Passenger Association, 
Chicago. “What the Builders Are Doing 
—New Materials, New Designs, New 
Comforts” will be presented by E. W. Test, 
assistant to president, Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company. A new 
talking moving picture of modern passen- 
ger car construction will also be shown, 
and a reception and dinner will precede 
the meeting. 


I. C. C. to Determine Labor-Act 
Status of “Red Caps” 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted an investigation to determine 
whether or not “red caps” are employees 
of the railways within the meaning of the 
Railway Labor Act, and has entered an 
order directing the carriers to file returns 
to a questionnaire designed to gather in- 
formation on the subject. The information 
called for must be furnished by December 
15 with respect to the porter situation at 
each passenger station at all cities of over 
100,000 population, based on the 1930 
census. 

The questionnaire requires returns with 








respect to two classes of porters—Class A, 
hand baggage porters who are paid sal- 
aries, wages or other compensation by the 
railroad; Class B, hand baggage porters 
who receive no compensation other than 
tips. 


Carriers Oppose N. J. Canal Plan 


On November 3, nine New Jersey car- 
riers filed a statement with a special board 
of engineers, United States War Depart- 
ment, asserting their opposition to rehabili- 
tation of the Delaware & Raritan canal by 
the federal government which was pro- 
posed at a public hearing before the army 
board in Newark, N. J., on October 21, 
in a brief filed by the Delaware & Raritan 
Canal Commission of the State of New 
Jersey. The railroad statement further 
contains a request that the roads be 
afforded opportunity to file supplemental 
statements regarding cost and traffic be- 
fore the board prepares its report. 

The canal, which connects the Raritan 
River at New Brunswick, N. J., with the 
Delaware River at Bordentown, before its 
abandonment formed a link in a water 
route between New York and Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and its rehabilitation has been 
urged as a step in the completion of an 
inner water route along the Atlantic coast. 
The canal was owned and operated as a 
subsidiary by the Pennsylvania before it 
was deeded to the State of New Jersey 
in 1933. 

The carriers’ statement, which was pre- 
pared under the direction of A. H. Elder, 
general solicitor of the Central of New 
Jersey, asserts that the cost of deepening 
and improvement as estimated by the state 
canal commission is too low and that ex- 
pectations of tonnage are exaggerated. It 
further points out that there is already a 
surplus of transportation facilities afforded 
by trucks, railroads and pipe lines in the 
area. Finally the railroads argue that a 
great part of the cost of rehabilitation 
would fall upon New Jersey taxpayers who 
will not. enjoy the greater part of the 
canal’s promised benefits. 


Grade Crossing Accidents Exceed 
Last Year 


The number of accidents at highway- 
railroad grade crossings, and the resulting 
casualties so far in 1937 continue to ex- 
ceed the same period in 1936, according to 
the Safety Section of the Association of 
American Railroads. 

In the first seven months of 1937, re- 
ports showed 2,433 accidents at grade 
crossings, an increase of 223 compared 
with the same period last year. Fatalities 
resulting from those accidents in the seven 
months’ period in 1937 totaled 998, an in- 
crease of 89 compared with the same pe- 
riod one year ago, while the number of 
persons injured was an increase of 201, 
there having been 2,776 persons injured 
in the seven months’ period this year. 

Fatalities resulting from grade crossing 
accidents in July totaled 140, an increase of 
34 compared with the preceding month this 
year but a decrease of eleven compared 
with the same month in 1936. At the same 
time, 280 persons were injured in July, 
compared with 267 persons in June, and 
305 persons in July, 1936. Reports showed 
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265 accidents at 7 highway-railroad grade 
crossings in July, compared with 246 in the 
preceding month and 281 in July, 1936. 


Substitution of Cotton at 
New Orleans 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 3, has found not justified the pro- 
posal of the Texas & Pacific and the Lousi- 
ana & Arkansas to enlarge the territory 
from which cotton may be substituted at 
New Orleans, La., without restriction as 
to points of origin shown by inbound 
freight bills. The report, after a discus- 
sion of the transit arrangements involved, 
concludes that approval of the proposed 
broadening “would be a step in the wrong 
direction; that it would result in, or open 
the way for, unjust discrimination and un- 
due prejudice and would establish an un- 
reasonable practice, likely to spread, with 
a tendency to reduce carrier revenues un- 
necessarily.” The commission adds that 
“Loose and unrestricted arrangements of 
this character should be discouraged rather 
than encouraged.” 


New York Railroad Club 


The next meeting of the New York Rail- 
road Club is to be held on Friday, Novem- 
ber 12, at 7:45 p.m. in the auditorium of 
the Engineering Societies building, 29 West 
39th street, New York. The subject will 
be “A Discussion of the Design and Con- 
struction of Cars”, accompanied by sound 
moving pictures illustrating the construc- 
tion of modern welded freight and passen- 
ger cars to be presented by William H. 
Mussey, research engineer, Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Mussey has made an extensive study of 
car design, both passenger and freight, in 
the last three years, including a number of 
tests in collaboration with members of the 
A.A.R. Department of Research, and his 
paper will deal with the design of cars as 
influenced by these tests. 


Nearly 10,000 Air-Conditioned Cars 


Nearly 10,000 air-conditioned passenger 
cars owned by the Class I railroads and the 
Pullman Company were in operation on 
October 1, J. J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, an- 
nounced on November 5. Class I railroads 
on October 1 had 5,196, and the Pullman 
Company had 4,666 air-conditioned pas- 
senger cars in operation. These figures in- 
clude sleeping cars, lounge cars, and other 
passenger equipment. 

In the first nine months of 1937, air-con- 
ditioning devices were installed on 1,784 
passenger cars, of which 1,270 passenger 
cars were owned by the railroads and 514 
by the Pullman Company. Class I rail- 
roads on October 1, this year, had 256 new 
passenger cars on order compared with 
177 on January 1, this year, and 183 on 
October 1, 1936. The Pullman Company on 
October 1, this year, had 171 new pas- 
senger cars on order. 


Stonington to Celebrate Centennial 
of Connecticut's First Railroad 


In celebration of the centennial of the 
opening of the original railroad between 
Providence, R. I., and Stonington, Conn., 
the first railroad to operate in Connecti- 
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cut, the New Haven and the town of 
Stonington will, on November 10, join in 
appropriate ceremonies. Chief of these 
will be the unveiling of a bronze tablet 
located upon the old right-of-way of the 
so-called “Stonington road.” C. E. Smith, 
vice-president, purchases & stores, of the 
New Haven, will be the principal speaker, 
There will also be an exhibit of historical 
railroad material in the parlors of the 
Stonington Congregational Church, to con- 
sist of old time-tables, tickets, posters and 
other memorabilia. 

Shortly after completion of a railroad 
from Stonington to New London on De- 
cember. 30, 1858, the “Stonington Road” 
was absorbed by the newly-formed New 
York, Providence & Boston and became 
an integral part of the famed “Shore 
Line”. This was leased, in turn, to the 
New Haven in 1892. But long before 
this absorption, the Stonington road fig- 
ured largely in carrying New York to 
Boston, Mass., traffic, for it was built to 
connect Providence with a steamboat line 
running to New York through Long Island 
Sound. Furthermore, for about a decade, 
it was an integral part of the rail-water- 
rail New York-Boston route by which 
travelers rode on the Long Island to 
Greenport, N. Y., thence by boat across 
the sound to Stonington wharf, where they 
again boarded “steam cars” for Providence 
and Boston, Mass. Opened in 1844, this 
traffic arrangement served well its pur- 
pose as “The Best Route to Boston” until 
completion of an all rail route in 1848, 
which two years later, forced the Long 
Island to abandon the route and once again 
concentrate on its local services. 

It is expected that members of the New- 
comen Society, the New London Railroad 
Association, the Railway & Locomotive 
Historical Society and other groups de- 
voted to the tradition of railroading will 
participate in the ceremony. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
New Haven to make special stops of the 
“Bay State” from New York and the 
“Forty-Second Street Express” from 
Boston, so as to make it convenient for 
persons from other cities to attend the 
celebration. For the return journey after 
the ceremonies, the New York bound 
“Puritan” and the eastbound “Colonial” 
also will be stopped at Stonington. 


Railroads Assail Stoker Report: 
Labor Asks for More 


Briefs of exceptions to the proposed re- 
port of Examiner Homer C. King in the 
automatic stoker case have been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the railroads and the interested brother- 
hoods, the former objecting to the exam- 
iner’s recommended findings and the latter 
approving but protesting that they do not 
go far enough. Examiner King’s proposed 
report, which was abstracted in the Rail- 
way Age of September 25, recommended 
that automatic stokers be required on large 
coal-burning locomotives. 

The railroad brief is a 107-page docu- 
ment which closes with an expression 0 
confidence that “if the commission gives 
proper ‘weight to all the evidence, it will 
find no support for an order requiring the 
application of stokers on the theory that 
they contribute to safety as contemplated 
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py the Locomotive Inspection Act.” A fair 
consideration of the evidence, the brief con- 
tinues “will demonstrate beyond reasonable 
doubt that mechanical stokers are not safety 
devices; also that the operation of hand 
fired locomotives is in every respect as safe 
as, and generally indeed, safer than the 
operation of mechanically fired locomo- 
tives.” Accordingly, the railroads assert, 
the examiner should have recommended an 
order dismissing the brotherhood com- 
plaint. 

The complainants—A. Johnston, grand 
chief engineer of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, and D. B. Robertson, 
president of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen—“thoroughly 
endorse” the examiner’s deductions “as to 
the perils of hand firing and the conclusion 
that the stoker is a safety device.” Also, 
this 86-page brief approves the proposed 
report’s recommendations “as far as they 
go.” It goes on to say, however, that for 
the reasons which support this endorsement 
the brotherhoods “are compelled to except 
to the limited application of stokers which 
would result.” The exception is urged be- 
cause “it is apparent that the sound rea- 
soning in the report which led to the stoker 
applications proposed therein results, in- 
evitably, in the applications the complain- 
ants would make.” 


Court Stays I. C. C. New-York 
Warehouse Order 


Enforcement of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s order in Ex Parte 104, Part 
VI, concerning New York warehouse and 
terminal service charges, was suspended by 
Judge H. B. Chase of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals on Noyember 1, 
pending appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court. The Commission’s order, 
which was to have been effective Novem- 
ber 13, directed the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Lehigh Valley, Erie, Pennsylvania, New 
York Central, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western and the Central of New Jersey to 
discontinue practices and tariffs relative 
to New York warehouse and terminal 
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facilities which were found to be less-than- 
cost and adjudged to constitute virtual 
rebates to shippers. 

It is expected that the case will come 
before the high court some time next 
month, 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 23, totaled 773,353 cars, a 
decrease of 36,591 cars or 4.5 per cent be- 
low the preceding week, a decrease of 
42,889 cars or 5.3 per cent below the 
corresponding week in 1936, and a decrease 
of 186,139 cars or 19.4 per cent below the 
same week in 1930. All commodity classi- 
fications except grain and live stock showed 
decreases under the preceding week, while 
all commodity classifications except coal, 
grain and live stock showed decreases 
under last year. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, follows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, October 23 











District 1937 1936 1935 
ee 156,791 162,712 146,891 
Allegheny ..... 144,420 162,085 131,869 
Pocahontas 56,485 58,411 52,638 
Southern ..... 107,503 112,617 97,655 
Northwestern 111,156 123,520 106,732 
Central Western 133,499 130,687 116,829 
Southwestern .. 63,499 66,210 58,007 
Total Western 

Districts .... 308,154 320,417 281,568 
Total All Roads 773,353 816,242 710,621 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain 
Products .... 36,958 33,022 33,932 
Live Stock .... 22,395 22,264 20,931 
oS ae 156,288 154,615 122,096 
NE simarecucas's 72 10,334 6,95 
Forest Products 32,883 36,301 30,696 
Ob sildwanes 37,990 49,766 32,636 
Merchandise 

Oe a ae 169,231 171,093 165,914 
Miscellaneous . 308,882 338,847 287,461 
October 23 ... 773,353 816,242 710,621 
October 16 ... 809,944 826,525 732,304 
October 9 .... 815,122 820,570 734,154 
October 2 .... 847,245 819,597 705,974 
September 25.. 840,446 807,243 629,935 


Cumulative Total, 





43 Weeks ....32,284,509 29,456,477 25,995,137 
In Canada—Car loadings for the week 
ended October 23 totaled 61,349 cars, as 


661 


against 56,781 cars for the previous week 
which contained a holiday and 61,388 cars 
for the week before that, according to the 
statement of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Compared with last year’s load- 
ings the total was up 6,167 cars, but that 
week last year contained the Dominion’s 
Thanksgiving holiday. 

Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


October 23, 1937.2... 61,349 27,510 
October 16, 1937....... 56,781 25,987 
October 9, 1937....... 61,388 26,422 
October 17, 1936....... 55,182 24,492 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Octeper 25, 1937 .1.000 2,128,905 1,115,676 
October 17, 1936....... 1,964,701 966,551 
October 19, 1935....... 1,889,968 891,522 
Elkins Act Fines 


Fines totaling $22,000 for violations of 
the Elkins Act have thus far been assessed 
in cases growing out of the I. C. C. Bureau 
of Inquiry’s recent investigations of prac- 
tices of dealers in eggs and dairy products 
at New York. In the latest of these cases 
four defendants were fined a total of $6,500 
on October 29 following pleas of guilty 
before Judge Forman in the United States 
District Court at Trenton, N. J. 

These four defendants and the fines im- 
posed upon each were: Samuel Levitan 
(Utah Poultry Producers, Inc.), $1,500; 
Dairy & Poultry Producers Cooperatives, 
Inc., $2,000; Breakstone Brothers, Inc., 
$2,000; the Borden Sales Company, $1,000. 
All of the foregoing, who are dealers in 
eggs and poultry products in New York 
City, the I.C.C. notice says, were charged 
with having obtained published tariff al- 
lowances for drayage in lieu of lighterage 
on shipments of eggs and dairy products 
which had been unloaded at Jersey City, N. 
J., warehouses and there stored, though it 
was certified that the shipments had sub- 
sequently been trucked to Brooklyn. 


Wyer Brands Truman’s Statement 
as “Libel” 


The hearings of the Senate sub-committee 
investigating the effects of the Van Swer- 
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ingen control on the finances of the Mis- 
souri Pacific turned into a lively inter- 
change of statements on the part of Sen- 
ator Truman, acting chairman and William 
Wyer, secretary-treasurer of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, when activities were resumed 
on October 27. At the morning session on 
the 27, Senator Truman read into the rec- 
ord a statement which recapitulated the 





before the committee and which asserted 
that Mr. Wyer and other officials of the 
Van Sweringen empire had obtained loans 
amounting to millions of dollars from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation on 
sworn applications, which were, in part, 
false. 

Later, Mr. Wyer obtained permission to 
read into the record a lengthy statement in 
which he branded Senator Truman’s state- 
ment as “misrepresentation, distortion, and 
libel” and called the Senate hearings “a 
project for the defamation of character”. 
At the completion of Mr. Wyer’s state- 
ment, which was read without interruption, 
Senator Truman said: 

“The statement made yesterday was 
made for the record of this committee. It 
was based on the records before the com- 
mittee. It was a true statement and I 
stand by every word of it”. 

“T am willing to stand on the record,” 
Mr. Wyer answered. 

“So am I,” said Senator Truman. “I 
wrote that statement and it is the truth.” 

“T doubt it,’ said Mr. Wyer in a low 
voice. 

The question of whether or not a rail- 
road should borrow to make dividend pay- 
ments was the subject of discussion when 
the committee again held hearings on No- 
vember 3 with William Wyer as the chief 
witness. Counsel for the committee in- 
troduced exhibits in an attempt to show 
that Wyer had failed to tell the Interstate 
Commerce Commission where he had ob- 
tained funds in 1930 to pay dividends on 
common stock of the Texas & Pacific, a 
subsidiary of the Missouri Pacific. A 
voucher was also introduced which showed 
that out of a loan of $1,700,000 from J. P. 
Morgan & Co. the Missouri Pacific re- 
ceived from Texas & Pacific in the form of 
dividends the sum of $296,287. A part of 
‘this money, in turn, was paid to Alleghany 
Corporation which held a large block of 
MOP common stock. Senator Truman 
characterized this transaction as just an- 
other case of holding companies reaching 
out and exacting dividends from wholly- 
owned subsidiaries to the detriment of the 
subsidiary. Mr. Wyer denied that Texas 
& Pacific had borrowed money to pay 
dividends which were not earned, and de- 
fended his action by saying that all that 
it was doing was borrowing money to re- 
lease funds from the income account which 
had been used for capital expenditures. 

Senator Truman announced that next 
week the committee would go into the sub- 
ject of the debtor’s plan of reorganization 
for the MOP which is now pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
He also said that the committee hoped to 
end the Van Sweringen phase of the in- 
vestigation during next week as it was 
anxious to look into other railroad hold- 
ing company set-ups. 


evidence which had previously been offered ° 
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Slow Revamping Not 
Sec. 77’s Fault 


(Continued from page 656) 


per cent of gross operating revenues. In 
1936, fixed charges required slightly less 
than 17 per cent of gross operating rev- 
enues. 

“If my studies have led me to the cor- 
rect conclusion—and the facts seem com- 
pletely convincing—the problem of restor- 
ing railroad credit today by reducing fixed 
charges is similar to curing a man of a 
disease by treating the only part of his 
anatomy which has materially improved. 
There can be no doubt that the difference 
between railroad credit today and at the 
turn of the century is almost as great as 
the difference between night and day. Un- 
questionably, something is radically wrong 
with railroad credit but the attempts to 
improve railroad credit by calling on se- 
curity holders to make the most extensive 
sacrifices to correct the one factor which 
would seem to have continuously improved 
indicate how little real appreciation exists 
of the true nature of the problem. Many, 
if not most security holders, do not realize 
that the troubles of the railroads are not 
the increasing burden of charges but the 
declining net earnings available to pay 
those charges. 

“If Section 77 is expected to smooth out 
these difficulties it would have to be perfect 
indeed, but the difficulties are even greater 
than I have indicated because the present 
market for railroad securities indicates that 
even if issues should be substantially 
scaled, a sound credit condition would not 
be restored. 

“The purpose of reorganization, that of 
restoring sound credit conditions, is meet- 
ing serious difficulties today because it is 
attempting to treat a symptom of the dis- 
ease and not the malady itself and this 
malady is not high fixed charges but on 
the contrary, inadequate earnings. My 
analysis of the facts conclusively demon- 
strates to me that the reduction of fixed 
charges to conform to these low earnings 
will not restore sound credit conditions in 
the industry. 

“Let me give you an illustration. Let us 
assume a healthy soldier, weighing 150 
pounds and carrying a 60 pound pack. In 
the course of a training period, it is dis- 
covered that he cannot carry the 60 pound 
pack so it is reduced to 50 pounds. This 
also is found too heavy and it is reduced 
to 40 pounds. This is found to be still too 
heavy and it is again reduced. In lighten- 
ing his pack, we of course gradually 
eliminate equipment of value, but the sol- 
dier is still having difficulty and we keep 
on reducing his burden until it gets down 
to 15 pounds, consisting of merely a rifle 
and ammunition. Still he is having trouble. 
The next thing is to throw away his rifle 
and ammunition. This course obviously 
meets with resistance and any arguments 
that one must be realistic and that the pack 
is still too heavy do not seem to be con- 
vincing. The proper course would seem 
to be not to throw away the rifle and 
ammunition but to find out what is the 
matter with a 150 pound soldier who can- 
not carry a 15 pound load.” 
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Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 

Air Brake AssociaTion.—R. P. Ives, Westing. 
house Air Brake Co., 350 Fifth Ave., New 


York, N. Y. 

AvuieD Raitway Suppty AssociIATION. — J. F, 
Gettrust, 1108 New Post Office Bldg., Chi. 
cago, Ill. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFic Op. 
Ficers.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & QO, 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL Baccace 
Acents. — E. L. Duncan, 816 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J, 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, November 8-9, 1937, Hotel Ever- 
glades, Miami, Fla. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD Svupenin- 
TENDENTS.—F, O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting June 7-9, 
1938, The Stevens, Chicago, Il 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents. — E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc,, 
85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, January 14-15, 1938. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry,, 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN RatLway BripGE AND BUuILDING Asso- 
c1aTion.—C, A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 

AmeERICAN Rattway Car InstTitute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
—E. J. Hoddy, Louisville & Nashville R. R.,, 
Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting, December 

2-3, 1937, The Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION, 
—Works in co-operation with the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Engineering 
Division.—Frank McNellis (Asst. Secy.), 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, March 15-17, 1938, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by National Railway 
Appliances Association, March 14-17, Inter- 
national Amphitheatre, Union Stockyards, 
Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RAILwAy MaGAziIne Epitors’ Asso- 
craTION.—M. W. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, Md. 

AMERICAN RaILwaAy Toot ForREMEN’S ASSCCIA- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C. M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. a 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Railroad Division.—Marion B. Richardson, 
21 Hazel Ave., Livingston, N. J. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT AssocIATION.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN Woop PRreESERVERS’ AssociaTiIon.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting January 25- 
27, 1938, Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaILroaps. — H. J. 
7 a Transportation Bldg., Washington, 

i 


‘Operations and Maintenance Department. 
—J. M. Symes, Vice-President, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D 


Operating-Transportation Division. —_L. 
R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Transportation Section.—L. R. Knott, 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Freight Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Operating —— C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
a 30 Vesey St., New York, 
Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N.Y. 
Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Telegraph and Telephone Section — 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St. 
New York, N. Y. : 
Engineering Division. — Frank McNellis 
(Asst. Secy.), 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 
15-17, 1938, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill. Exhibit by National Railway Ap- 
pliances Association, March 14-17, In- 
ternational Amphitheatre, Union Stock- 
yards, Chicago, Il. ; 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—Frank McNellis (Asst. Secy.), 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, March 15-17, 1938, 
Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. kf 
Electrical Section. — Frank McNellis 
(Asst. Secy.), 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. F 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. Bealliet, 30 
esey St., New York, N. Y. At 
nual meeting, April 5-7, 1938 





Continued on next left-hand page 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF MODERN TRAIN OPERATION 
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on, High capacity at high speeds is fundamental in mod- 


nt. 


at ern train operation—both passenger and freight. 

ti This calls for locomotives having: 

ot, high boiler pressure proper steam distribution 

ott, e ° ° 

i high superheat light reciprocating and 

> ial revolving parts 
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, 10 large grate area auxiliaries 
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all combined into a harmonious design. 


els Modern locomotives having these characteristics 
arch reduce the cost for operation and maintenance 
Ap. and assure maximum returns from every train. 
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Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Mechanical Division. —V. R. Hawthorne, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. | 
Electrical Section.—J. A. Andreucetti 
(Secy.), C. & N. W. Ry., 1519 
Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago. 
Purchases and Stores Division—W. J. 
ak 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Freight Claims Division—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Motor Transport Division.—George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 

ington, D “ 
Car-Service Division. — C. A. Buch, 
noes Bldg., Washington, 


Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valu- 
ation Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
Accounting Division. — E. R._ Ford, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Annual meeting, 1938, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 
Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
ortation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
AssocitATIon oF Rattway Craim Acenrts.—F. L. 
qaneen, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
arrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
May 18:20, 1938, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
M 


0. 

AssociATION OF RatLway ELectRicAL ENGINEERS. 
—(See Association of American Railroads.— 
Mechanical Division.—Electrical Section.) 

Bripce AND Burtp1nc Suppty MeEn’s Associa- 
tion.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

Canavan Rattway Crus. — C. R. Crook, 2271 
Wilson Ave., D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DeparTMENT Orricers’ AssociATIon.—Frank 
Kartheiser, Chief Clerk, Mechanical Dept., 
Cc. B. & Q., Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF Curcaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meeting, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Car Foremen’s Association or St. Louts, Mo. 
—E. G. Bishop, Illinois Central System, East 
St. Louis, Ill. Regular meetings, third Tues- 
day of each month except June, July and 
August, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Centra, Rartway Crus or Burrato.—Mrs. M. 
D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month except June, 
i and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


Eastern ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—J. T. Bougher, 424 W. 33rd St. (11th 
floor), New York, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL RarLwAy GENERAL FoREMEN’S 
AssociaTion.—F. T. James, General Fore- 
man, Delaware, Lackawanna  & Western, 
Kingsland, N. J. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
Assocration.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

Master Borrer Maxers’ Assocration. —A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

Natrionat ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 806- 
808 13th and E Sts., N. W., Washington, 
+ C. Annual meeting, 1938, New Orleans, 

a. 

Nationat Rartway Appiiances AssocraATION.— 
c White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. 
Convention, March 14-17, 1938, International 
Sreeemesee, Union Stockyards, Chicago, 


New Enctanp Rartroap Crus. — W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Tuesday of each 


month, except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New Yorx Raitroap Crus. — D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, 29 W. 
39th St., New York, N. (November 
meeting will be held on the second Friday, 
November 12.) 

Paciric Rartway Crvus.—William S. Wollner, 

. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
except June at Los Angeles and October at 
Sacramento. 

Rattway Business Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual dinner November 18, 1937, The 
Stevens, Chicago, Il. 

Raitway Cius or Pittssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
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except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway EvectricAL SuppLy MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaT1ion.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
ow, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


Rartway Fire Protection AssociaTion.—P,. A. 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

RaILway Fuet AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
craTion.—T. Duff Smith, 1255 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Rartway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. To meet with Mechanical Divi- 
sion and Purchases and Stores Division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 

RaAILway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Association.—G,. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. 

Rattway Tre Assoctation.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
903 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
craTion.—-C. A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Signat AppLiance Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal Section. 

Society or OFricers, UNniTepD ASSOCIATION OF 
RAILROAD VETERANS. — M. W. Jones, Balti- 
— & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 


SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RariLway Cuvs. 
—A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
aed March, May, July, September and 

ovember, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OrFFi- 
cers.—D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. Annual meeting, January 27, 
1938, Birmingham, Ala. 

Too. ForemMEn Suppriers’ Association.—H. W. 
Leighton (President), H. W. Leighton Com- 
pany, 565 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Toronto Rattway Crius.—D. M. George, P. .O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ort. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty AssocraTion.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 
& C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ and 
Maintenance of Way Association. 

WEsTERN Rattway Crus.—C. Emerson, C. 
M., St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meet- 
ings, third Monday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





Equipment Orders 
Drop to 21 Cars 


Orders for 21 freight cars com- 
prise October buying; do- 
mestic rail market reach- 

es 8,200 tons 


Equipment orders have been recorded in 
October issues of the Railway Age (ex- 
clusive of the issue of October 2) for 21 
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total in the motive power category re. 
mains at 278 units—167 steam, 94 l diesel. 
electric and 17 electric, and in the pas 
senger equipment field at 471 cars. Dyr- 
ing the corresponding 10 months of 1936 
there were recorded orders for 18( loco- 
motives, 38,664 freight cars and 185 pas. 
senger-train cars. October itself of that 
year saw orders booked for 22 locomotives, 
1,310 freight and 5 passenger-train cars. 

In addition to the foregoing orders, 
there were, at the end of October of this 
year, inquiries outstanding or purchases 
contemplated for 8 steam and 2 Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives, 1,917 freight cars and 67 
passenger-train cars. In the export field, 
inquiries were outstanding for 6 steam 
locomotives for the Chilean State Rail- 
ways. 

Orders for 8,200 tons of rail placed dur- 
ing the month bring the domestic 10- 
months’ total in this market to 100,117 tons, 
American rolling mills also received a 
17,000-ton order from the Chilean State 
Railways. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


THE SoutH MANcHuRIA RaILWay is in- 
quiring for from 25 to 100 locomotives of 
the 2-8-2 type. The company has offices 
in New York at 60 East 42nd street. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Louistana & ArKaKSAS is making 
formal inquiry for from 100 to 300 pulp 
wood cars. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Erte has contracted with the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. to furnish the neces- 
sary materials for the installation of a 
type F electric interlocking at Rutherford, 
N. J. The layout involves 15 searchlight 
signals with 12 electric switch movements 
operated from a 19-lever frame Model 14 
interlocking machine, and the order also 
includes the necessary relays, rectifiers, 
housings, etc. The field work will be car- 
ried out by the railroad company’s forces. 


ATCHISON, ToreKA & Santa Fe—The 
Electro-Motive Corporation has placed an 
order with the Union Switch & Signal Co., 
for seven sets of automatic train control 
equipment, for installation on seven Diesel- 
electric locomotives now building for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. These loco- 
motives are to be used in passenger train 
service between Chicago and Los Angeles, 
Cal., and over train control territory be- 
tween Pequot, Ill., and Ft. Madison, Iowa. 


— 





—— 





Domestic Equipment Orders Reported in Issues of 
The Railway Age in October, 1937 


FREIGHT CARS 


Date Name of company No. Type Builder 
Oct. 16 BE COE vcianecewersaesns 15 Tank General American Tank Car Cor?. 
Oct. 23 St. Louis-San Francisco........... 6 Well American Car & Foundry 








freight cars only, there being no purchases 
of locomotives or passenger-train cars 
during the month. The total of freight 
car orders for the year thus far is thereby 
brought to 47,826 cars, while the 10-month 


This train control equipment will be simi- 
lar to that now in service on Santa Fe loco- 
motives and comprises a three-indication 
continuous cab signal and three-speed train 
control system. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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| THE BOOSTER CUTS OUT 
STARTING SHOCKS | 


“Say, feller, you look as rested as you feel or else that mirror is kidding 
me. It’s the same way every time | ride this train—mnever wake up once 
all night long. It starts so easy and smooth | never notice it. Must tell the 
other boys about it.” » » » Booster-equipped locomotives make smoother 


starting and create passenger good-will. 


APFRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 





664 


Supply Trade 





C. D. Hicks, St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed special Mexican representative 
of the Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


The Allied Equipment Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has been appointed 
agents for welders and welding electrodes 
for the Harnischfeger Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Howard §S. Johnson Supply 
Company, First National Bank building, 
St. Paul, Minn., now represents the Ewald 
Iron Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky., in 
the Twin Cities territory. 


The Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., now has its 
eastern division headquarters in the New 
York Central building, 230 Park avenue, 
New York. 


Bruce M. Jones has been transferred 
from Beaver Falls, Pa., to the New York 
office of the Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Company. Mr. Jones was formerly with 
the Symington Company, Gould Coupler 
Company and Ross Meehan Foundries. 


A. B. Crawford has been appointed 
manager of railway sales of the Conti- 
nental Roll & Steel Foundry Co., with 
headquarters in its Pittsburgh, Pa., office. 
Mr. Crawford, who has been active in steel 
castings sales for many years, was first 
connected with the Duquesne Steel Foundry 
Company and continued with the Conti- 
nental Company, which was formed in 
1930 by a merger of the Duquesne Com- 
pany with the Hubbard Steel Foundry 
Company, East Chicago, Ind., and the 
Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. Mr. Crawford is a graduate of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, class of 
1916. James L. Cawthon, Jr., until re- 
cently Pittsburgh district manager of sales, 
American Steel Foundries, has become af- 
filiated with the Continental Roll & Steel 
Foundry Co., as sales engineer, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh. Mr. Cawthon is a 
graduate of the University of Alabama, 
class of 1918. 


Construction 





GraNnp TRUNK WESTERN.—The Michi- 
gan State Highway Department has award- 
ed a contract to W. J. Storen, Detroit, 
Mich., for work in connection with the 
construction of subways to carry John R 
street and Seven Mile road under the 
tracks of the Grand Trunk Western. The 
work involved in this contract includes the 
construction of two grade separation struc- 
tures, general excavation and the construc- 
tion of temporary railroad trestles. The 
cost of the work involved in the contract 
will be about $383,000. (See Railway Age 
of October 16, page 545.) 
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Financial 





ApacHE.—Bonds.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has author- 
ized this company to issue $900,000 of re- 
funding first mortgage 5 per cent income 
bonds, to be delivered to the Southwest 
Lumber Mills, Inc., in exchange for $600,- 
000 of the applicant’s first mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds, due July 1, 1938, and its 
matured second mortgage 6 per cent note 


for $455,000. 


ASHLEY, Drew & NortTHERN.—Stock.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to re- 
duce its authorized capital from $600,000 
to $300,000 under a plan for the exchange 
of 12,000 shares of new stock ($25 par) 
for the 5,000 shares ($100 par) now out- 
standing. The change is designed to meet 
the conditions imposed when the commis- 
sion in its order of September 9 author- 
ized the road to issue $400,000 of 5 per 
cent first mortgage bonds. 


Cuicaco, Buriincton & QurINncy.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has authorized this company to assume lia- 
bility for $3,650,000 of 2%% per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing in 10 
equal annual installments of $365,000 on 
October 1, in each of the years from 1938 
to 1947. The issue has been sold at 100.277 
to a group composed of Salomon Brothers 
& Hutzler, Dick & Merle-Smith, and 
Stroud & Co., Inc., making the average 
annual interest cost approximately 2.445 
per cent. 


Fonpa, JOHNSTOWN & GLOVERSVILLE.— 
Reorganization —The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has ordered that 
public hearings in the reorganization of 
this company be held before Examiner 
R. T. Boyden, at the office of the commis- 
sion in Washington, D. C., on November 
12. The commission has also ordered that 
a protective committee composed of F. J. 
Lisman, Lucius N. Littauer, Joseph H. 
Loeffler and William G. Edinburg, be per- 
mitted to intervene in the reorganization 
proceedings of this company. 


GeorciA & FiLoripa.—Receivers’ Financ- 
ing.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has dismissed the appli- 
cation of the receivers for approval of the 
purchase by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation of $150,000 of the receivers’ 
first lien equipment certificates. 


Ittrnots CENTRAL.—Extension of R.F.C. 
Loan.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to approve the 
extension from December 7 to June 1, 
1939, of a loan of $7,758,000 from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation which 
matured on May 1, 1936. 


Missourt Paciric. — Reorganization. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized the Missouri 
Southern to intervene in the reorganiza- 
tion proceedings of this company. 


Marion & SouTHERN.—A bandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
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vision 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon as to interstate and foreign com- 
merce its entire line extending from a 
connection with the Raleigh & Charleston 
at a point about 0.5 mile north of Marion, 
S. C., to its terminus at West Marion, 27 
miles. 


MinneEapPotis & St. Lours.—Receivery 
Certificates—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized the 
co-receivers to issue $805,800 of receivers’ 
certificates to renew or extend maturing 
certificates of like amount. The certifi- 
cates will bear interest at the rate of 4¥% 
per cent and will mature not later than two 
years from the date of issue. 


New York CENTRAL.—Abandonment — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon the operation and the Beech Creek 
Extension to abandon that part of its 
Boardman branch line extending from 
Carnwath, Pa., to the end of the branch, 
2.3 miles. 


New York CENtTRAL.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon the operation and the Beech Creek 
to abandon the line extending from 
Mitchells, Pa., to Curry Run, 14.6 miles 
and part of a branch line at Wigton, Pa., 
0.3 mile. 


New York, New Haven & HaArtrForp.— 
Reorganization.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized 
Irving A. Sartorius, George G. Milne, Max 
S. Weil and Jay J. Livingston to inter- 
vene in the reorganization proceedings of 
this company. 


Norrotk & WEsTERN.—Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon its so-called Speedwell extension, 
extending from Speedwell Junction, Va., 
to Speedwell, 16.5 miles, toegther with its 
appendant Norma branch, extending 14 
miles southward from Cripple Creek, Va. 


Texas & Paciric.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized this 
company to assume liability for $1,275,000 
of 234 per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates, maturing in 15 equal annual install- 
ments of $85,000 on November 1, of each 
year from 1938 to 1952. The issue has 
been sold at 100.434 to a group composed 
of F. S. Moseley & Co., Kean, Taylor & 
Co., and R. W. Pressprich & Co., making 
the average annual interest cost to the com- 
pany approximately 2.703 per cent. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 

Nov. 3 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


Bangor & Aroostook—62¢, quarterly; Preferred, 
$1.25, quarterly, both payable January 1 
holders of record November 30. 2.00 

Great Northern—Preferred (resumed), “ 
payables December 20 to holders of record De 
cember 1. hI 

Norfolk’ & Western—$2.50, quarterly, payable 
December 22 to holders of record December an 

Reading—Ist Preferred, 50¢, quarterly. pay e 
December 9 to holders of record November 15 


33.85 59.56 


32.92 
69.82 69.78 83.20 


Continued on next left-hand p29 
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THE WORLD 


WHARNCLIFFE VIADUCT 


HANWELL, ENGLAND 


The Wharncliffe Viaduct on the route of the Great 
Western Railway at Hanwell, England, consists of 
eight semi-elliptical brick arches of 70 feet span spring- 
ing from stone-capped piers. The base area of these 
piers is 252 square feet. This Viaduct was constructed 
one hundred years ago, 1836-1837. It is 896 feet in 
length and 65 feet high. It was named after Lord 


Wharncliffe as a compliment to the Chairman of the 


House of Lords Committee which authorized the rail- 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 


road. This viaduct, originally constructed for two 

lines of way, was widened to take four tracks in 1875. 
* * * 

A complete Security Brick Arch in the locomotive firebox 

is essential to full fuel economy. To facilitate locomotive 

arch maintenance, the American Arch Company main- 


tains an adequate stock of Security Arch Brick at con- 


veniently located points throughout the country. 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists » » » 





Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Hal Gaylord, assistant to the president 
of the Kansas City Southern, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., at his own 
request retired from active service on No- 
vember 1. 


G. H. Jacobus, division superintendent 
on the Northern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Duluth, Minn., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lake Superior Terminal & 
Transfer Railway Company, with the same 
headquarters. 


Pursuant to an order of Berryman Hen- 
wood, trustee of the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern, the St. Louis Southwestern of Texas, 
the Central Arkansas & Eastern, and the 
Stephenville North & South Texas, Dan- 
iel Upthegrove, president of these com- 
panies, has been appointed chief executive © 
officer, and F. W. Green, vice-president 
of the Cotton Belt, has been appointed 
chief operating officer, both with headquar- 
ters as before at St. Louis, Mo. This or- 
der became effective on November 1. 


Rollin Henry Wilbur, vice-president 
and general manager of the Lehigh & New 





Rollin Henry Wilbur 


England, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., retired on November 1, after 50 
years of railroad service, which began in 
1884 as ‘clerk in the office of the general 
superintendent of the Lehigh Valley at 
South Bethlehem, Pa. He was born at 
Bethlehem, Pa., on September 3, 1863, and 
was educated at Mt. Pleasant Military 
Academy, Ossining, N. Y., and Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem. From 1886 to 1888, 
Col. Wilbur served as assistant to general 
superintendent of the Lehigh Valley and 
from 1888 to 1892 as assistant to vice- 
president. From April to September, 1892, 
he served as assistant to the general mana- 
ger of the Philadelphia & Reading and for 
the next year as assistant to vice-president, 
then becoming general division superintend- 
ent. He was general division superintend- 
ent of the Lehigh Valley from 1893 to 
1894; general superintendent from 1894 to 
1903 and general manager from 1903 to 
1904. Col. Wilbur became vice-president 


and general manager of the Lehigh & New 
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England in October, 1907, the position he 
held until his retirement. He served two 
terms, expiring April, 1904, on the execu- 
tive committee of the American Railway 
Association. 


G. B. Wood, freight traffic manager of 
the Kansas City Southern, effective No- 
vember 1, was appointed vice-president in 





G. B. Wood 


charge of traffic, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Kansas City, Mo., to succeed H. A. 
Weaver, who retired voluntarily on that 
date. 

Mr. Wood’s service with the Kansas 
City Southern dates back 38 years. He 
was born at Hot Springs, Ark., on No- 
vember 3, 1878, and graduated from the 
University of Arkansas in 1899. In that 
year he entered railway service as a clerk 
in the traffic department of the Kansas 
City Southern, subsequently being ad- 
vanced through various positions, includ- 
ing those of commercial agent, general 
agent and assistant general freight agent. 
In May, 1917, Mr. Wood was promoted to 
assistant to the president, with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City. In 1928, he was made 
general freight agent with the same head- 
quarters and on May 1, 1929, he was fur- 
ther promoted to freight traffic manager 
in charge of solicitation, which position he 





H. A. Weaver 


held until his recent appointment to the 
vice-presidency. 
Mr. Weaver has been identified with the 
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Kansas City Southern for more than 39 
years. He was born on June 17, 1873, at 
Keithsburg, Ill., and after a- public schoo] 
education he entered railway service with 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in 1803 
as a clerk in the general freight depart- 
ment. In September, 1898, he entered the 
service of the Kansas City, Pittsbureh & 
Gulf (now the Kansas City Southern), 
where he was advanced through various 
positions to that of assistant general 
freight agent in 1903. He was further 
promoted to general freight agent at Kan- 
sas City in 1920 and on May 1, 1929, he 
was advanced to freight traffic manager, 
On June 1, 1929, Mr. Weaver was elected 
vice-president in charge of traffic, which 
position he held until his retirement. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


T. S. Conroy, chief clerk to the super- 
intendent of car service of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic and the Mineral 
Range, has been appointed car accountant 
of these lines, with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Donald C. Wilson, assistant treasurer 
of the Eastern Lines of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Topeka, Kan., has been made assistant 
treasurer of the A. T. & S. F. and the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at New York, to succeed C. K. 
Cooper, who has resigned. Mr. Wilson's 
appointment became effective on Octo- 
ber 26. 


OPERATING 


H. C. Rochester has been appointed 
general car accountant of the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., succeeding H. A. Balkwill, who has 
retired. 


E. E. McDaniels, trainmaster on the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has been promoted to su- 
pervisor of service with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., to succeed Edgar W. Per- 
rott, whose death on October 13 was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of October 23. 


Arthur C. Shields, general manager of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., has been 
appointed to the newly-created position of 
special assistant to the trustees. Edward 
A. West has been appointed general man- 
ager to succeed Mr. Shields. 


Carroll W. Ashby, trainmaster on the 
Danville division of the Southern, with 
headquarters at Greensboro, N. C., who 
has been promoted to superintendent of the 
St. Louis-Louisville divisions, with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky., as reported m 
the Railway Age of October 30, has spent 
17 years with the Southern. He was born 
on June 5, 1897, at Alexandria, Va., and 
obtairied his higher education at Kingston 
Collegiate Institute, Kingston, Ont., gradu- 
ating in 1916. He entered the service of 
the Southern on October 1, 1920, as a clerk 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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SUPERHEATER | 
COMPANY 


Representative of 
AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO 


Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPAN Y, LTD. 
MONTREAL 


A-1186 


Superhesters « Feed Water Heaters « Exhaust Steam Injectors « Superheated Steam Pyrometers « 
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American Throttles « Tangential Steam Dryers 





in the treasury department, and on October 
27, 1927, he was transferred to the oper- 
ating department as assistant trainmaster 
of the Columbia division, being appointed 
general yardmaster at Charleston, S. C., 
on May 29, 1929.. Mr. Ashby was trans- 
ferred to Monrve, Va., on November 30, 
1931, and on June 25, 1934, he was pro- 
moted to trainmaster of the Danville di- 
vision, the position he was holding at the 
time of his recent appointment as superin- 
tendent of the St. Louis-Louisville divi- 
sions, which was effective on October 22. 


Effective. November 1, a rearrangement 
of the divisions of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie was effected. 
The territory formerly under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Wisconsin & Peninsula division 
and the Duluth-Superior Terminals was 
divided into two divisions to be known as 
the Minneapolis-Duluth division and the 
Gladstone division. Included in the Min- 
neapolis-Duluth division is the territory 
between Minneapolis, Minn., and Weyer- 
hauser, Wis., and that between Dresser 
Junction, Wis., and Duluth, Minn., to- 
gether with branches. The Gladstone di- 
vision includes the territory between Wey- 
erhauser and Sault Ste. Marie and be- 
tween Wisconsin Junction, Wis., and Nee- 
nah, and branches. In addition, the Win- 
nipeg division has been extended to in- 
clude the Duluth-Superior division, ex- 
cluding the Duluth-Superior Terminals, 
the Minnesota division has been extended 
to include the Missouri River division, and 
the Stevens Point division has been ex- 
tended to include the Fond du Lac and 
Chicago Terminal divisions. 

Coincident with this rearrangement of 
divisions, J. R. Branley, superintendent 
of the Wisconsin & Peninsula division, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
was appointed acting general superintend- 
ent with the same headquarters, to suc- 
ceed E. H. Buhlman, who has been as- 
signed to other duties. E. D. Jones, su- 
perintendent of the Duluth-Superior divi- 
sion with headquarters at Superior, Wis., 
was appointed superintendent of the new 
Minneapolis-Duluth division with the same 
headquarters, and A. C, Peterson, super- 
intendent of the Winnipeg division, with 
headquarters at Thief River Falls, Minn., 
was appointed superintendent of the new 
Gladstone division, with headquarters at 
Gladstone, Mich. C. L. Simpson, super- 
intendent of the Stevens Point division, 
with headquarters at Stevens Point, Wis., 
will remain as superintendent of the en- 
larged Stevens Point division, and H. A. 
Sparks, superintendent of the Minnesota 
division, was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Stevens Point division with 
headquarters at Fond du Lac. W. W. 
Wade, sunerintendent of the Fond du Lac 
division, with headquarters at Fond du Lac, 
was appointed superintendent of the en- 
larged Winnipeg division, with headquar- 
ters at Thief Riyer Falls, succeeding Mr. 
Peterson. B. G. Cross, superintendent 
of the Missouri River division, with head- 
quarters at Bismarck, N. D., was appointed 
superintendent of the enlarged Minnesota 
division with headquarters at Enderlin, 
N. D., succeeding Mr. Sparks. W. H. 
Clausen was appointed trainmaster, with 
headquarters at Enderlin. 
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TRAFFIC 


A. J. Kitz, chief clerk in the New 
York office of the Seaboard Air Line, has 
been appointed district passenger agent, 
with the same headquarters. Walter G. 
Byrom, traveling passenger agent at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to the office of 
district passenger agent. I. J. Hethering- 
ton has been appointed general agent at 
Baltimore, succeeding J. D. Dawson. 


C. H. Dege has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent of the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern, with headquarters at Mobile, 
Ala. 


A. W. May, commercial agent at Oak- 
land, Cal., for the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of general agent at the 
same point, and the position of commercial 
agent has been abolished. 


J. F. Scanlin has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, freight department, New York 
Central System, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to succeed A. W. Morgan, 
transferred. George H. Johnston has 
been appointed division freight agent, with 
headquarters at Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
succeed I, Greenbaum, retired. 


D. Kirkpatrick has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the South- 
ern, assigned to the office of the vice- 
president at Washington, D. C., succeeding 
R. E. Boyle. Jr., who has been trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to Atlanta, 
Ga., to succeed F. A. Bailey, appointed 
assistant general freight and passenger 
agent at Macon, Ga., to succeed R. L. 
Butt. 


A. T. Stovall, Jr., assistant freight 
trafic manager on the Southern, with 
headquarters at Mobile, Ala., has been pro- 
moted to assistant traffic manager, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., to succeed 
K. B. Hannigan, who has retired after 
40 years of service with this company. 
Richard L. Butt, assistant general freight 
agent, with’ headquarters at Macon, Ga., 
has been promoted to assistant freight 
traffic manager at Mobile, to succeed Mr. 
Stovall. 


R. §S. Boston, traffic manager of the 
Alton & Southern, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., effective November 1, as- 
sumed the duties of the late E. Wood- 
ward, general traffic manager, but will 
continue to have the same title. Effective 
the same date, R. M. Hill, general agent 
at Kansas City, Mo., was appointed to the 
newly-created position of assistant traffic 
manager, in which capacity he will succeed 
to the duties of Mr. Boston. F. H. 
Meyer, commercial agent at Kansas City, 
has been promoted to general agent, with 
the same headquarters, to succeed Mr. 
Hill. H. A. Soeker, commercial agent at 
Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of general agent, 
with the same headquarters, and the posi- 
tion of commercial agent has been abol- 
ished. 


Joseph E. Redman, general traffic 
agent of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and its subsidiaries, the New 
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England Steamship Company and the \ew 
England Transportation Company, ith 
headquarters at New York, retired fom 
active service on October 31, at his wn 
request, after more than 49 years of on- 
tinuous service. R. E. Burns, assi-iant 
general traffic agent at New York, has 
been appointed general traffic agent, vith 
the same headquarters. 

Mr. Redman was born in New Yor: on 
December 13, 1873, and attended No: mal 
Training School and the College of the 
City of New York. On July 12, 1888. he 
entered the service of the Providence & 
Stonington Steamship Company as ai) of- 
fice boy, subsequently serving in various 
clerical capacities, and for two years was 
freight clerk on the steamers. In 1897 he 
was appointed cashier at Pier 36, North 
River. In May, 1898, he saw service in 
Cuba as a sergeant, 7lst New York In- 
fantry, returning to his position as cashier 
in January, 1899. In 1902 he was pro- 
moted to chief clerk and in December 
1907, he was appointed freight agent of 
the New London & New Bedford Lines at 
Pier 40, North River, holding that position 
until 1917, when he was appointed agent 
at Pier 14, North River. On January 1 
1920, Mr. Redman was appointed assistant 
general freight agent of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and_ general 
freight agent of the New England Steam- 
ship Company, holding that position until 
December, 1930, when he became general 
freight agent for both companies. Tn De- 
cember, 1934, Mr. Redman was appointed 
general traffic agent. 


W. Arnold Kember, assistant to the 
general freight traffic manager of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent, Canadian National 
Grand Trunk, with headquarters at Bos- 
ton. He succeeds H. A. Carson, who has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Central Vermont. Mr. Kember began his 
railroad career as a stenographer in the 
general freight department of the Central 





W. Arnold Kember 


Vermont at St. Albans, Vt., in June, 1908, 
later being appointed secretary to the gen- 
eral freight agent. In August, 191!, Mr. 
Kember went to Winnipeg, Man., serving 
successively as secretary, rate clerk and 
chief clerk in the general freight dcpart- 
ment of the Grand Trunk Pacific. In Oc- 


Continued on next left-han’ page 
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tober, 1920, he was appointed city freight 
agent of the Canadian National at Port 
Arthur, Ont., and in January, 1927, was 
transferred to Montreal as chief clerk to 
the general freight traffic manager. In 
August, 1928, he was promoted to assistant 
to the general freight traffic manager, 
which position he held under his present 
appointment. 


Elbert L. Whitney, general freight 
agent, New York Central System, with 
headquarters at Chicago, who has been 
promoted to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, with the same headquarters, as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of October 23, 
was born at Columbus, Ohio, and obtained 
his first railroad experience with the Bal- 
timore & Ohio at Columbus. Early in 
1900, Mr. Whitney entered the service of 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Western (now 
part of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis) at Toledo, Ohio, and in 1908 he 
became connected with the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie (part of the New York Cen- 
tral System), with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. In 1910, Mr. Whitney was 
sent to Chicago as chief clerk to the as- 
sistant freight traffic manager of the New 
York Central Lines. In 1922 he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president of 
the Indiana Harbor Belt, the Chicago 
Junction and the Chicago River & Indi- 
ana, continuing in that position until No- 
vember, 1928. During this period Mr. 
Whitney was closely identified with the in- 
dustrial development, from a railroad 
standpoint, of the Central Manufacturing 





Elbert L. Whitney 


District at Chicago. In 1928 he became 
general coal and ore agent of the New 
York Central, West of Buffalo, and in 
1931 he was made freight traffic manager 
of the same lines, with headquarters at 
Chicago. In 1932 Mr. Whitney was made 
general freight agent of the New York 
Central, West of Buffalo, and on June 1, 
1935, he was appointed to the same posi- 
tion for the entire system. He was hold- 
ing this position at the time of his ap- 
pointment as assistant freght traffic man- 
ager, which will become effective on No- 
vember 1. 


Arnold W. Morgan, who has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent of the In- 
diana Harbor Belt, with headquarters at 
Chicago, as reported in the Railway Age 
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of October 23, was born on November 29, 
1892, at Columbia, Ill. He first entered 
the service of the New York Central Lines 
in August, 1907, as a messenger boy in the 
local office at East St. Louis, Ill. Ad- 
vancing through various positions, he was 
made soliciting freight agent in the office 
of the assistant general freight agent at 
St. Louis, Mo., on November 6, 1916, hold- 
ing this position until February 28, 1918, 
when he left to enter military service. Mr. 
Morgan served a year in France, returning 





Arnold W. Morgan 


on August 20, 1919. In April, 1920, he 
was appointed traveling freight agent on 
the Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute 
(part of the New York Central Lines), at 
Terre Haute, Ind. In October of the same 
year, he returned to St. Louis as travel- 
ing freight agent. On June 1, 1928, Mr. 
Morgan was appointed general agent, with 
headquarters at Houston, Tex., where he 
remained until July 1, 1933, when he was 
transferred to Milwaukee, Wis. He was 
located at the latter point at the time of his 
recent promotion to general freight agent 
of the I.H.B. at Chicago. A the time of 
his recent appointment Mr. Morgan was 
serving as president of the Milwaukee 
Traffic Club, Inc. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


T. Z. Krumm, chief engineer of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Ste. Marie, with 
office at Minneapolis, Minn., has had his 
jurisdiction extended over all matters per- 
taining to maintenance of way. 


Harry Pollard, general fire inspector of 
the Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., re- 
tired from active service on November 1, 
after 40 years of service with this com- 
pany. 


W. G. Powrie, engineer of water serv- 
ice of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, 
in addition to his other duties, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent track 
maintenance, effective November 1. A. 
Daniels, assistant superintendent track 
maintenance, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been appointed division engineer of the 
Twin City Terminal and of the Iowa & 
Southern Minnesota division, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., to succeed 
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E. W. Bolmgren, who has been trans 
ferred to the La Crosse & River divisio: 
with headquarters at La Crosse, Wis. Mr; 
Bolmgren succeeds H. B. Christianso::, 
who has been transferred to the Dubugqiie 
& Illinois division, with headquarters at 
Savanna, Ill., where he succeeds C. # 
Crippen, who has been appointed assistant 
engineer in the office of the chief enginecr 
at Chicago. 


MECHANICAL 


F. S. Robbins, superintendent motive 
power of the Atlantic Coast Line, has been 
appointed general superintendent motive 
power, with headquarters as before at Wil- 
mington, N. C., succeeding James Paul, 
who retired on November 1. A _ photo- 
graph of Mr. Robbins and a biographical 
sketch of his railway career were pub- 
lished in the Railway Age of October 9, 
in connection with his appointment as su- 
perintendent motive power. 


Effective November 1, E. M. Wilcox, 
superintendent of equipment for the New 
York Central System, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of equipment, with the same 
headquarters, and the position of superin- 
tendent of equipment was abolished. Jo- 
seph Chidley, superintendent of equip- 
ment of the New York Central, West of 
Buffalo, and the Ohio Central Lines, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has had 
his jurisdiction extended to include the 
Western division of the N.Y.C., and J. F. 
Jennings, superintendent of equipment of 
the Michigan Central, with headquarters 
at Detroit, Mich., has had his jurisdiction 
extended to include the West division of 


the M.C, 


Karl F. Nystrom, superintendent of 
the car department of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed mechanical assistant to the chief 
operating officer, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Milwaukee, Wis. Joseph A. 
Deppe, assistant superintendent of the car 
department, has been promoted to super- 
intendent of the car department, with 
headquarters also as before at Milwaukee, 
to succeed Mr. Nystrom. These appoint- 





Karl F. Nystrom 


ments became effective on November 1. In 
his new position Mr. Nystrom will con- 
tinue to have general supervision over the 
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car department and in addition will super- 
vise engineering, designing, construction 
and co-ordination of facilities in the me- 
chanical department. 

Mr. Nystrom was born in Sweden in 
September, 1881, and was educated as a 





Joseph A. Deppe 


mechanical engineer at a Swedish univer- 
sity. Coming to the United States in 1905, 
he entered the service of the Pressed Steel 
Car Company as a draftsman, serving with 
this company until 1909, when he left to 
join the engineering staff of the Pullman 
Company. After a short period of service 
with the latter company he became con- 
nected with the Southern Pacific in the car 
design department, leaving this company in 
1911 to become assistant mechanical engi- 
neer of the American Car & Foundry 
Company. Shortly thereafter he became 
mechanical engineer of the Acme Supply 
Company, and in 1913 he became chief 
draftsman in the car department of the 
Grand Trunk (now part of the Canadian 
National). From 1918 to 1920 he served 
as chief draftsman in the car department 
of the Canadian Pacific, returning to the 
Grand Trunk at the end of this period as 
engineer of car construction. In 1922 he 
entered the service of the Milwaukee as 
engineer of car design, being advanced to 
engineer of motive power and rolling stock 
in 1925. For a few months in 1927 Mr. 
Nystrom served as master car builder of 
the Milwaukee, then being appointed su- 
perintendent of the car department, which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as mechanical assistant to the chief 
operating officer. Mr. Nystrom is presi- 
dent of the Car Department Officers As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Deppe has been associated with the 
Milwaukee for more than 35 years. He 
entered the service of this company in 
April, 1902, as a helper, later serving as 
an inspector, billing clerk, and chief clerk 
to master car builder. In March, 1918, he 
was promoted to assistant to master car 
builder and after two years in this capacity 
he was further advanced to general super- 
visor of the freight car shop department. 
In December, 1920, Mr. Deppe was made 
assistant master car builder and in’ Au- 
gust, 1927, he was promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the car department, 
which position he was holding at the time 
of his recent appointment as superintendent 
of the car department. 


RAILWAY AGE 


J. M. Brophy, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the car department of 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago, as reported in the Railway Age of 
October 30, has been in the service of this 
company for more than 24 years. During 
the early years of this period he served as 
a car repair inspector, air-brake inspector 
and assistant foreman at Ft. Dodge, Iowa, 
and Waterloo. In June, 1916, he was trans- 
ferred to Paducah, Ky. From August, 
1917, to March, 1919, he was in the service 
of the United States Army, returning to 
the Illinois Central after the war as an 
inspector, in which capacity he served at 
Paducah and Owensboro, Ky. In May, 
1921, Mr. Brophy was appointed coach 
foreman at Louisville, Ky., and in Decem- 
ber, 1928, he was made general car fore- 
man at the same point. After a year in 
the latter capacity he was assigned to a 
similar position at the Burnside shops, 
Chicago, where he served until March, 
1934, when he was further promoted to 
car shop superintendent. He was holding 





J. M. Brophy 


this position at the time of his appointment 
as superintendent of the car department, 
effective November 1. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


G. W. Leigh, purchasing agent of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic and 
the Mineral Range, has been appointed 
purchasing agent and general storekeeper 
of these roads, with offices at Shoreham 
(Minneapolis, Minn.), and J. B. Noyes, 
general storekeeper, has been appointed as- 
sistant purchasing agent and general store- 
keeper, with offices also at Shoreham. 
These appointments became effective on 
November 1. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


J. M. Kurn, co-trustee of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, has been named president 
of the Frisco Transportation Company, 
a subsidiary of the railroad, which was 
created for the purpose of establishing a 
co-ordinated rail and motor service be- 
tween stations of the railway and inland 
points. Other officers of the railroad who 
were named as officers of the transportation 
company are: J. R. Koontz, vice-presi- 
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dent in charge of trafic; H. L. Worma: 
vice-president in charge of operation; 
O. Williams, secretary and treasure 
J. R. Coulter, general traffic manage 
W. L. English, general manager; G. }}. 
Perkins, auditor; and M. G. Robert:, 
counsel. All these officers except li 
English, whose headquarters are in Spri 
field, Mo., have offices at St. Louis, Mo. 


OBITUARY 


C. W. Andrews, who retired in 1°36 
as general agent for the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy at Dallas, Tex., died on 
October 26 at Dallas. 


Paul Heitmann, auditor of the Grand 
Trunk Western, with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich.; died at his home at Royal 
Oak, Mich., on October 25. 


W. H. Andrews, general agent of the 
Midland Valley, the Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf, and the Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., died on October 25 
as a result of injuries incurred in an acci- 
dent. 


Charles T. McLellan, who retired in 
1919 as a division superintendent on the 
Eastern Lines of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, died at his home at Topeka, 
Kan., on September 14, at the age of 91 
years. 


Thomas L. Terrant, president and gen- 
eral manager of the River Terminal Rail- 
way at Cleveland, Ohio, died on October 
22 at St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland, fol- 
lowing a heart ailment of a month. Mr. 
Terrant had been connected with the River 
Terminal for 20 years. He was born on 
May 7, 1882, at Princess Anne, Va., and 
started his railroad career with the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., in 1901 
as a messenger. He served successively 
as yard clerk, yardmaster, car distributor, 
assistant superintendent and was division 
superintendent at Cincinnati, Ohio, when he 
left in October, 1917, to become superin- 
tendent of the River Terminal. In May, 
1934, he was promoted to vice-president 
and general manager of the River Termi- 
nal, and was further advanced to president 
and general manager in March, 1935. 


James P. Main, general manager of the 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich., died on Octo- 
ber 20, of injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident which occurred while he 
was returning from a business trip to 
Toledo. Mr. Main was 67 years old. He 
was born in Portland, Me., and first en- 
tered railway service in August, 1885, as an 
office boy in the audit office of the Grand 
Trunk (now the Canadian National) at 
Detroit. In September, 1886, he was trans- 
ferred to the office of the superintendent, 
where he served successively as time- 
keeper, stenographer and chief clerk. Sub- 
sequently he was appointed superintendent 
of telegraph and on April 30, 1904, he was 
appointed superintendent and traffic mant- 
ager of the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
(controlled by. the C. N. R.), then in its 
first year of activity. On November 1, 
1911, he was advanced to general niana- 
ger, which position he was holding a‘ the 
time of his death. 


Table of Freight Operating Stciistics 
appears on next left-hand page 
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Region, road, and year 

New England Region: 
Boston & Albany 
Boston & Maine 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf.. 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson 


Del., Lack. & Western 
1 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... 
1 


Grand Trunk Western 


New York Central 
N. Y., Chicago & St. —s 
Pere Marquette i 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.... 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Central of New Jersey 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. . 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


Pennsylvania System 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Norfolk & Western 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Central of Georgia 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 
hh _ > eerie 
Louisville & Nashville 
Seaboard Air Line 


Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western. . 


Chicago Great Western 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac... 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. 
Great Northern 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. Mi 
Northern Pacific 


Central Western Region: 


Atch., Ton. & S. Fe (incl. 
F. 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy... 
1 
Chi., Rock T. & Pac. (incl. 
Chi., Rock T. & Gulf).... 
Denver & Rio Gr. Western. 


Southern Pac.—Pac. 


Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines ... 


Missouri Pacific 
St. Louis-San Francisco... 
St. Louis Southw. Lines.... 
Texas & New Orleans 


Texas & Pacific 


Compiled by the Bureau 





1937 
1936 
1937 
1936 
. 1937 
1936 
1937 
1936 
1937 
1936 
1937 
1936 


Miles of 


road 


operated 


374 
373 
1,941 
1,963 
2,016 
2,016 


830 


Train- 
miles 


134,254 
126,490 
267,520 
263,765 
333,236 
323,553 


218,206 
211,553 


574,564 


1,580,272 
1,495,689 
148,129 
146,297 
175,761 
165,907 
119,625 
96,496 
26,991 
32,527 
3,158,335 
3,069,863 
407,400 
410,521 


862,778 
875,606 
694,453 
672,152 


506,425 
502,173 
257,800 
243,863 

1,434,760 

1,552,307 

1,080,515 

1,072,347 
450,943 
405,624 

1,278,265 

1,242,471 


1,046,159 
1,084,322 
279,589 
280,358 
1,408,421 
1,492,873 
268,887 
257,227 
1,000,738 
892,102 
432,412 
391,278 
807,348 
854,764 


217,883 
209,710 
1,960,087 
1,842,059 
1,306,254 
1,370,215 


1'936,246 
2:014,204 


427,003 
378,793 
226,341 
265,251 
817,478 
748,326 
297 734 
229,267 
613,619 
537,465 
302,257 
269,428 


— 


RAILWAY 


Locomotive-miles 
A. 





r 
Principal 
and 
helper Light 
139,039 8,863 
130,235 8,499 
294,635 20,285 
291,731 25,456 
404,715 21,773 
393,549 19,309 
279,798 29,493 
282,388 30,876 
385,547 49,631 
380,867 51,139 
729,656 35,669 
723,463 36,647 
252,312 2,142 
236,725 2,150 
351,796 46,303 
368,891 44,188 
2,783,341 162,512 
2,780,840 165,765 
490,548 6,709 
491,561 7,230 
346,187 5,603 
348,544 3,883 
i ee 
87,395 150 
598,591 11,790 
582,686 12,202 
1,919,659 199,308 
1,828,046 184,353 
165,848 30,563 
166,213 31,608 
176,387 2,841 
166,667 2,702 
121,784 2,707 
97,476 1,191 
27,627 14,874 
33,237 15,794 
3,612,791 390,267 
3,467,532 393,870 
448,049 52,176 
445,258 50,176 
908,065 38,611 
926,098 41,010 
728,431 39,743 
716,035 34,075 
508,526 7,486 
504,003 7,044 
259,285 3,410 
245,319 3,535 
1,445,787 26,822 
1,561,562 29,550 
1,168,441 27,551 
1,174,513 29,337 
459,420 4,929 
417,804 3,503 
1,298,511 19,425 
1,263,391 20,856 
1,090,009 26.709 
1,137,666 33,667 
280,288 5,671 
281,076 11,949 
1,492,985 65,366 
1,603,483 68,077 
287,011 14,571 
277,106 11,475 
1,002,267 33,455 
891,859 27,919 
442,001 4,989 
399,905 5,274 
856,208 46,635 
960,765 67,638 
235,094 1,722 
218,961 1,839 
2,126,052 89,651 
1,995,134 94,367 
1,361,145 48,281 
1,433,967 54,598 
1,222,836 7,509 
1,197,114 5,523 
427,753 54,484 
402,109 47,162 
1,785,974 215,784 
1,641,611 192,596 
2,004,093 103,507 
2,087,740 113,868 
432,637 5,802 
383,795 6,450 
1,267,822 27,905 
1,300,418 30,674 
827,797 12,446 
754,910 10,685 
299,465 4,130 
229,930 2,915 
613,648 7,007 
537,558 6,892 
302,257 1,962 
269,428 1,503 


of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 





AGE 


Car-miles 


oaded Per 


(thou- 
sands) 


7,437 
7,336 
11,635 
11,637 
30,028 
30,322 
6,767 
5,813 
12,418 
12,597 
89,183 
88,836 
17,531 
17,396 
8.679 
8,143 
3,343 
3,437 
17,848 
17,377 


48,983 


5,037 
4,846 
54,999 
52,394 
36,977 
36,697 


Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
a ia 
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the Month of August, 


Number of road 
locomotives on line 
a 





loaded and tenders 


Subject to revision. 





r 
Gross, Net, Serviceable Un- 
excluding revenue serv- 
locomotives and non- Not ice- 
revenue stored Stored able 
163,699 58,233 58 14 19 
159,873 56,778 60 6 26 
481,290 181,926 123 12 119 
487,733 187,023 113 8 163 
605,875 232,875 181 8 67 
576,227 220,342 171 19 99 
437,534 210,476 108 115 37 
439,400 210,210 95 135 38 
649,049 254,001 127 18 76 
653,135 257,882 133 1 106 
1,822,274 694,791 230 37 199 
1,815,303 674,741 221 36 219 
404,232 145,336 87 2 45 
349,010 125,559 84 1 53 
758,341 329,691 123 8 144 
764,118 323,149 124 10 155 
5,822,872 2,411,390 912 203 351 2 
5,733,473 2,400,169 835 137 539 3 
1,061,650 416,775 164 16 15 
1,028,379 401,632 158 5 29 1 
556,385 220,337 113 8 26 1 
541,205 221,596 106 7 36 24 
283,848 160,285 40 15 22 2 
292,497 168,491 22 21 27 38 
1,029,301 380,236 142 29 118 40 
991,304 352,797 135 32 143 
3,367,337 1,547,586 679 96 496 
3,096,702 1,425,886 643 35 628 
303,629 141,755 77 10 67 
314,713 145,937 54 17 76 
275,727 115,990 57 sts 45 
253,155 110,039 51 2 54 
242,154 121,745 57 aa 25 
188,557 93,602 57 = 30 
17,832 6,406 27 11 11 
21,607 7,848 32 3 15 
7,687,215 3,548,182 1,416 317 561 
7,267,219 3,313,297 1,423 130 821 
807,865 388,538 193 28 114 
834,480 401,158 193 57 100 
3,298,745 1,803,573 388 54 107 
3,486,049 1,915,469 401 39 99 
2,482,973 1,310,028 306 29 24 
2,393,194 1,314,296 256 64 47 
609,806 231,614 219 65 94 2 
535,706 200,141 198 74 120 3 
300,362 120,471 108 ae 16 1 
277,961 108,803 98 ae 27 2 
2,395,995 972,222 649 55 160 1 
2,423,024 992,782 669 13 216 2 
1,809,635 859,334 370 70 125 2 
1,822,688 887,151 351 19 209 3 
616,766 246,033 198 30 84 2 
570,616 223,140 199 21 114 3 
1,610,390 652,444 499 3 264 3 
1,579,136 619,117 478 39 271 a 
1,792,812 675,194 438 66 188 
1,841,968 676,844 440 66 206 
502,220 186,000 67 nie 24 
510,009 181,030 67 - 19 
2,476,217 1,015,134 542 28 99 
2,625,113 1,038,508 468 74 136 
379,706 168,672 120 7 20 
365,564 151,418 94 34 19 
2,668,360 1,237,611 375 29 148 
2,239,624 1,003,913 358 64 166 
644,821 275,858 130 a 26 
560,866 237,475 121 - 28 
1,605,991 658,940 385 19 62 
1,674,652 613,012 365 8 73 
311,569 127,785 72 oa 25 
308,772 119,156 78 1 22 
3,565,434 1,207,942 651 25 255 
3,327,470 1,115,046 553 84 332 
2,265,504 941,488 467 5 7 
2,275,925 925,973 442 2 96 
1,744,817 668,599 404 46 174 
1,607,781 629,948 381 38 281 
605,803 246,793 189 5 18 
595,390 234,333 184 3 18 
3,299,470 1,137,845 641 8 140 
2,994,583 1,064,376 583 8 184 
4,061,959 1,373,722 608 68 198 
3,984,354 1,366,311 617 40 200 
722,249 261,964 118 4 80 
618,931 223,897 93 33 81 
2,188,125 860,960 411 44 89 
2,213,429 854,780 330 74 127 
1,115,587 452,626 301 37 71 
1,013,665 395,792 283 77 65 
441,233 171,631 90 12 18 
350,198 135,515 92 21 6 
887,725 337,393 244 14 31 
782,143 307,230 226 17 55 
551,855 201,592 79 9 94 
501,009 183,980 56 63 96 
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November 6, 1937 RAILWAY AGE 670 


1337, Compared with August, 1936, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 
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Gross ton- 
Gross ton- miles Pounds of 
miles per per Net Net ton- coal per Loco- 
Per train- train-mile, Net ton- Net miles 1,000 gross mo- 
cent hour, excluding  ton- miles ton- Car per  ton-miles,  tive- 
Number of freight un- excluding loco- miles per miles miles mile of including miles 
cars on line serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road locomo- per f 
L c A ~, ice- tivesand and train- car- car- car per tivesand locomo- | 
Phan = and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders’ mile mile day day day tenders tive-day ! 
New Englan egion: ; 
Boston & Albany..........1937 2,289 4,068 + 6,357 24.7 20,719 1,229 437 19.6 303 22.7 5,023 153 56.0 
: 1936 2,357 3,867 6,224 26.0 21,201 1,268 450 18.5 299 23.2 4,910 148 52.4 
Boston & Maine........... 1937 7,201 7,299 14,500 13.6 25,005 1,809 684 19.7 403 27.6 3,023 98 43.4 
1936 7,879 7,462 15,341 16.7 25,465 1,857 712 20.1 401 27.3 3,073 99 38.7 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1937 8,451 10,834 19,285 13.0 26,180 1,850 711 19.7 388 27.5 3,726 94 59.0 
’ 1936 11,874 10,112 21,986 18.0 25,530 1,812 693 20.0 323 23.2 3,526 98 52.1 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson........ 1937 8,106 3,345 11,451 4.2 29:072 2,013 968 28.3 566 28.9 8,180 99 41.4 
1936 8,389 3,389 11,778 5.0 29,625 2,092 1,001 28.7 565 28.8 8,163 102 40.6 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1937 13,029 5,914 18,943 14.9 31,254 1,877 734 21.8 430 27.9 8,327 127 69.3 
. . : E 1936 13,573 5,815 19,388 17.2 31,569 1,917 757 22.2 425 27.3 8,463 125 63.0 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...1937 16,122 15,101 31,223 6.2 44,349 2,639 1,006 23.2 711 46.4 9,843 88 58.7 
1936 17,063 20,003 37,066 3.2 43,424 2,655 22.3 591 39.9 9,472 92 57.1 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1937 5,129 6,470 11,599 15.8 31,490 1,619 582 21.5 402 29.1 4,565 88 67.4 
. 1936 5,628 6,551 12,179 18.3 29,012 1,497 539 21.6 351 25.4 3,944 93 61.3 
LGRIGN VOMEE 6cicccicie cs - 1937 10,523 9,237 19,760 8.3 41,780 2,379 1,034 26.5 533 29.1 8,168 105 49.3 
1936 12,080 9,141 21,221 6.4 38,398 2,240 947 25.7 494 28.4 7,945 113 49.8 
New York Central......... 1937 92,122 69,739 161,861 15.4 37,130 2,211 916 27.0 485 29.0 7,275 94 72.6 
: 1936 101,637 66,258 167,895 21.2 36,573 2,200 921 27.0 463 27.8 7,176 96 70.6 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.1937 6,633 8,232 14,865 2.8 39,382 2,198 863 23.8 896 58.4 8,041 8] 89.0 
. 1936 6,000 7,944 13,944 3.5 38,257 2:113 825 23.1 900 58.5 7,749 82 90.4 
Pere Marquette ..... eee 1937 8,499 6,935 15,434 4.3 26,854 1,636 648 25.4 476 30.1 3.415 Qs 86.2 
, ; 1936 + 8,558 6,216 14,774 5.9 26,230: 1,605 657 37.2 500 29.3 3,435 87 84.6 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. ...1937 8,293 10,392 18,685 30.8 47,316 3,209 1,812 47.9 274 9.3 22,096 Q2 43.3 
1936 12,882 11,675 24,557 42.9 48,483 3,445 1,985 49.0 213 6.9 23,aa¢ 84 44.9 
NPUREEEY sinGiwcrcewnewns 1937. 12,785 9,589 22,374 6.5 36,031 1,772 655 21.3 547 38.2 5,066 105 71.9 
1936 §11,940 9,900 21,840 427. 35,195 1,742 620 20.3 529 38.9 4,674 99 65.5 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1937, 58,225 30,686 88,941 11.3 28,242 2,162 994 31.6 568 28.5 7,887 127 57.6 
1936 66,352 27,562 93,914 20.1 27,121 2,101 967 30.9 485 24.3 7,225 131 53.6 
Central of New Jersey..... 1937 9,469 10,317. 19,786 27.7 25,841 2,170 1,013 30.6 240 12.3 6,715 129 53.8 
: 1936 11,181 10,612 21,793 33.4 26,226 2,253 1,045 30.6 219 11.4 6,913 141 59.3 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1937 2,783 3,207 5,990 4.0 28,257 1,574 662 25.4 606 35.5 4,019, 112 59.8 
: : 1936 3,195 3,202 6,397 9.7 27,006 1,528 664 25.9 538 29.8 3,813 116 54.4 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.....1937 9,002 6,075 15,077 5.0 18,200 2,078 1,045 40.2 258 10.9 9,028 105 69.5 
1936 7,962 5,083 13,045 4.9 17,690 1,997 991 38.1 238 10.2 6,956 101 50.3 
Oe BOONE sis ccss edewan 1937 + 369 3,010 3,379 2.9 5,328 675 242 26.8 66 4.8 526 327 40.6 
E 1936 606 3,176 3,782 2.4 5,490 677 246 27.9 71 5.0 645 327 45.3 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1937 181,994 69,638 251,632 16.0 35,728 2,480 1,145 31.4 454 22.8 11,429 108 62.8 
; 1936 192,178 66,627 258,805 18.2 34,027 2,409 1,098 30.5 413 21.1 10,652 112 9.0 
DNS carctee alice de eek 1937 22,819 13,043 35,862 9.3 25,651 1,987 955 33.7 349 - 16.2 8,674 126 52.7 
1936 §=©23,180 11,549 34,729 11.3 25,158 2,038 980 34.1 362 16.7 8,931 128 49.5 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & QOhio........ 1937. 42,479 13,052 55,531 1.6 55,423 3,869 2,115 46.0 947 36.2 19,075 68 60.8 
1936 36,967 15,079 52,046 1.5 56,320 4,025 2,211 46.1 1,176 44.7 20,259 68 63.7 
Norfolk & Western........ 1937 33,668 5,562 39,230 a7 53,968 3,623 1,912 42.8 1,106 44.4 19,394 89 74.1 
1936 28,356 6,100 34,456 2.3 51,913 3,581 1,967 45.2 1,202 44.1 19,765 94 72.4 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1937 15,334 7,873 23,207 22.0 20,579 1,207 458 20.8 334 24.6 1,472 106 47.5 
1936 17,711 7,595 25,306 27.0 18,602 1,069 399 19.6 260 19.6 1,270 109 44.7 
Central of Georgia......... 1937 3,542 4,651 8,193 2.4 21,555 1,168 468 21.8 491 31.2 2,061 118 74.5 
1936 2,567 3,859 6,426 3.6 20,782 1,144 448 20.5 546 35.6 1,861 115 70.5 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1937 29,599 19,761 49,360 13.4 27,141 1,678 681 25.9 636 39.2 4,791 118 59.6 
*  ¢ eee 1936 34,594 22,180 56,774 26.0 25,901 1,571 644 26.2 569 34.5 4,880 120 62.4 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1937 34,363 8,853 43,216 12.7 25,735 1,678 797 33.6 634 31.9 5,622 115 73.7 
936 32,862 9,925 42,787 28.7 26,193 1,703 829 34.0 639 30.7 5,748 117 72.1 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1937. 9,546 5,610 15,156 2.3 22,465 1,384 552 22.0 521 33.9 1,848 118 53.8 
1936 8,556 5,778 14,334 YS 23,119 1,420 555 21.2 516 33.8 1,676 111 43.8 
ee ee eR eae 1937 20,480 18,713 39,193 12.2 21,792 1,268 514 22.4 542 35.0 3,191 137 58.4 
1936 22,670 18,495 41,165 16.7 21,280 1,278 501 20.7 493 33.6 3,028 140 §5.2 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western..1937 37,485 20,540 58,025 8.2 26,521 1,760 663 23.8 364 24.4 2,594 105 57.5 
1936 36,107 24,110 60,217 8.9 26,099 1,705 626 23.0 357 24.5 2,613 109 58.4 
Chicago Great Western..... 1937 2,074 4,848 6,922 2.6 32,420 1,799 666 22.8 899 63.0 4,138 115 106.5 
1936 1,898 4,441 6,339 2.5 31,709 1,821 647 21.8 886 65.3 4,005 117 115.1 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1937 43,100 21,098 64,198 2.7. 28,135 1,768 725 26.1 508 30.9 2,949 110 82.1 
1936 44,101 24,790 68,891 2.6 27,963 1,768 700 re | 495 32.2 3,013 113 87.1 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1937 3,729 6,952 10,681 7.4 18,679 1,454 646 28.3 537 28.5 3,326 101 71.0 
1926 3,534 6,740 10,274 9.2 18,732 1,440 597 26.3 486 28.4 2,984 104 69.7 
Great Northern ........... 1937 36,987 19,640 56,627 5.0 38.298 2,687 1,246 34.7 758 38.9 4,992 91 67.5 
1936 36,688 17,383 54,071 6.0 37,978 2.532 1,135 bY a | 626 34.1 4,018 95 55.9 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1937._ 12,469 ° 5,845 18,314 3.9 23,176 1,504 644 27.0 501 29.9 2:080 88 96.3 
1936 12,576 5,523 18,099 6.0 22,311 1,440 610 25.4 431 25.4 1,793 91 87.3 
Northern Pacific .......... 1937 27,122 8,377 35,499 7.8 30,498 2,000 821 26.2 632 38.6 3,306 134 68.2 
1936 26,122 10,561 36,683 9.2 30,551 1,968 720 23.8 564 40.3 3,076 136 80.8 
Central Western Region: 
RO Sa eee 1937 2,376 6,248 8,624 17.4 33,391 1,436 589 25.4 470 28.5 4,520 113 82.8 
1936 2,313 6,729 9,042 23.0 34,081 1,478 570 24.6 424 27.5 4,142 108 75.0 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1937 67,585 14,036 81,621 8.4 34,102 1,824 618 22.0 466 34.8 2,878 110 81.0 
G.C.&S.F. & P.& S.F.).1936 64,460 13,048 77,508 11.0 33,943 1,811 607 21.3 460 34.8 2,719 110 74.1 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy...1937. 25,851 17,848 43,699 7.0 29,293 1,740 723 25.5 657 41.9 3,399 109 89.2 
1936 25,017 18,228 43,245 8.3 28,548 1,672 680 25.2 678 44.9 3,343 112 94.4 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1937 20,880 13,625 34,505 6.2 25,904 1,447 554 24.0 619 41.8 2,658 119 67.5 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)....1936 22,777 14,271 37,048 9.2 24,092 1,367 536 23.9 553 36.0 2,485 123 58.3 
Denver & Rio Gr. Western. 1937 11,117 6,684 17,801 4.1 24,594 1,610 656 26.5 462 27.3 3,090 149 80.2 
1936 12,193 5,297 17,490 7.4 24,969 1,645 648 25.6 432 26.2 2,925 151 75.7 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.1937 33.063 36.084 69,147 6.1 31,073 2,040 704 22.4 547 40.2 4,265 102 89.2 
1936 32.164 29,052 61,216 7.8 30,822 2,006 713 22.5 557 39.0 3,986 101 5.7 
Union Pacific ............. 1937. 39,384 23,405 62,789 10.7 43,214 2,108 713 21.4 694 52.9 4,471 108 81.9 
1936 39,264 23,538 62,802 11.4 40,618 1,990 683 21.6 700 51.7 4,444 110 86.3 
Southwestern Region: x - . 
0.-Kansas-Texas Lines ...1937 4,144 5,161 9,305 1.9 31,018 1,695 615 22.4 848 61.7 2:575 79 76.6 
1936 4,442 5,478 9,920 6.3 29,495 1,636 592 21.7 728 52.7 2,201 79 66.8 
Missouri Pacific ........-. 1937. 15,921 21,910 37,831 2.8 30,999 1,795 706 25.3 720 44.9 3,888 113 83.6 
1936 15,437 21,395 36,832 3.1 30,517 vor 678 24.2 737 49.1 3,836 113 86.7 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ook 16,097 5,986 22,083 7.0 26,266 1.373 556 26.0 659 41.6 3,006 122 70.4 
1936 16,399 8,512 24,911 6.7 25,531 1,358 530 24.1 512 34.2 2,612 121 62.4 
St. Louis Southw. Lines....1937 2.319 3.682 6,001 2.2 27,091 1,484 577 22.5 937 62.4 3,276 97 86.3 
T 1936 2,855 2,864 5,719 a7 28,076 1,529 4 2 i =. aces * ~s 
exas & New Orleans...... 6,680 12,137 18,817 5.4 26,217 1,456 553 3. 5 39. 2,46. 5 74.6 
wares 1936 «680212262 19154 7.4 255620 1464 «= 57523-74334. 244 85 «63.0 
Texas & Pacific............ 1937 2.407 5,608 8,015 1.7 32,103 1,826 667 22.4 825 57.5 3,366 80 58.6 
1936 2,623 Site 4 955 3.2 31,022 1,862 684 22.1 777 54.5 3,051 81 44,3 
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